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ANNALS OF IOWA. 


Vor. VI. IOWA CITY, JULY, 1868. No. Il. 


THE ARMY OF THE SOUTH-WEST, AND THE FIRST CAMPAIGN 
IN ARKANSAS. 


BY SAM’L PRENTIS CURTIS, 
BREVET CAPTAIN AND AID-DE-CAMP TO MAJOR GENERAL CURTIS. 


(Continued from page 8&4.) 
CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


Van Dorn—Tue Barrierietp>—Summary—F arse ALARM— 
OrrFiciAL CorREsPONDENCE — INcIDENTS— WHO WON THE 
Bartrte—Sicer’s Appress—Promorions. 

The report of Van Dorn must be received with due allow- 
ance for its exaggerations, misrepresentations and perversions 
of the truth. Earl Van Dorn, the licentious and unprincipled 
traitor, the defeated General, desired, by adrvit omission, mis- 
representation and direct falsehood, as much as possible, and 
in accordance with the common practice of the rebel leaders, 
to cover his defeat and prevent the South from learning the 
discouraging news and full particulars of its loss.) Common 
report among the enemy has assigned the burden of defeat at 
Elkhorn to the bad generalship of Van Dorn. 

He admits his force to have been 16,000, and afterwards 
claims that less than 14,000 went into action. These state- 
ments are totally unreliable; the rolls of the enemy, captured 
after the battle, revealed a force of 37,000, and a note to the 
rolls estimated that the irregular troops and bands of fugitives 
increased the number to 41,000. So confident was the enemy 
of success that he had stationed a cavalry force 8,000 strong, 
several miles south of the Union position, for ae parnose of 
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cutting off retreat in that direction. Van Dorn, by his own 
showing, attempted the remarkable performance of surround- 
ing on all sides and cutting off the retreat of a force nearly 
double his own in numbers. He had the reputation of a skilled 
General. It is not likely that he would have hazarded such 
an undertaking with a force so inferior tohis enemy. In 
making the perilous experiment of guarding an enemy’s front 
and at the same time attacking him with a divided force at 
widely different points, in the flank and in the rear, he must 
haye relied on vast superiority in numbers; but in this he 
most signally failed. His loss, in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing, could not have been less, and was, very probably, greater 
than our own, although, evasively, he acknowledges but 800. 
The rebel dead left on the battlefield, in numbers, far sur- 
passed the national loss. 

His assertion of the capture of four cannon is simply false. 
All the Federal guns captured by the enemy were subse- 
quently, during the battle, retaken. His ridiculous over-es- 
timation of the Federal force and losses is sufficiently mani- 
fest from other and reliable official records. His statement 
that on the 7th, “at sunset, the enemy was flying before our 
victorious troops at every point in the front,” correctly inter- 
preted, means that the Union army fell back at but one point, 
in good order, for ammunition and a better position, as his 
“withdrawal” on the succeding day signifies a defeat and a 
retreat. He fails to give any intelligent description of Mc- 
Culloch’s battle near Leetown, and the death of McCulloch 
and McIntosh, and capture of Col. Hebert, the commanders 
in that quarter, have prevented any reliable rebel report of 
that action from being made. The following extracts from a 
letter from an oflicer in Price’s army, present at the battle, 
published in the rebel ‘ Richmond Whig ” of April 9th, 1862, 
will refute some of the statements of Van Dorn: 

* % * * % * * 

“When the army left Cove Creek, which is south of Boston Mountain, Gener- 
als Price, McCulloch, Pike and MeIntosh seemed to think—at least camp-tall 


amongst officers high in command so represented—that our united forces would 
carry into action nearly thirty thousand men, more frequently estimated at thirty- 
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five thousand than a lower figure. I believe General Van Dorn was confident 
that not a man less than twenty-five thousand were panting to follow his victo- 
rious plume to a field where prouder honors awaited than any he had yet 
gathered. Besides this, he under-estimated the number of our foes. In no case 
did our estimate reach seventy-five per cent. of their actual number.(!) It was 
believed that Curtis left Rolla with not more than fifteen or sixteen thousand 
men. A part, of course, would be left as they came along to hold Springfield 
and other points. Jam certain the enemy have more accurate information in 
regard to us than we of them; and besides this, caution accompanies superior 
discipline. 

“ Well, out we marched, with music and banners, thinking we had thirty-five 
thousand men ‘ eager for the fray.’ besides teamsters and camp-followers. The 
army went without tents, carrying a blanket each, with three days’ rations. 
Long and energetically did the poor fellows trudge on through mud and snow, 
until twenty-five miles were measured the first day. The second day discovered 
no abatement in their zeal, and the third morning confronted them with Sigel’s 
forces in the environs of Bentonville.’’ = * * * * 

The scenes after the fight were terrible. The field for miles 
was strewn with dead and wounded Union and rebel soldiers. 
During the previous day the dry leaves scattered over the 
ground, had been fired, adding to the smoke, flame and con- 
fusion of battle; the fire had spread in various directions, 
through the woods, burning and blackening the dead, and 
horrbly torturing the wounded. Many, no doubt, perished in 
the flames before assistance could reach them. On the cliffs 
of Elkhorn lay many wounded rebels, helpless and suffering 
in the bushes; here one with a wound in the bowels, implor- 
ing every passer-by to put an end to his agony ; there another, 
pale in rapidly approaching death, with an entire leg torn 
away by a cannon ball and the ragged, bloody stump dabbled 
in the dirt, yet, calmly smiling and thanking his late Union 
foe for the swallow of lukewarm water from the broken can- 
teen picked up on the field of battle; here a corpse, with the 
head as neatly removed by a cannon ball as if done by the 
guillotine; there a shattered, ghastly arm, grasping a bent 
and broken flint-lock; everywhere scattered blankets and 
home-made quilts and coverlets, and in the woods below and 
beyond, muskets, arms, and dead and wounded rebels in the 
common costume of the country, home-spun “ butternut,” or 
the coarse, gray uniform of the Confederate soldiers. Many 
were partly clad in Federal uniform torn from our dead and 
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wounded in battle. The latter were generally found partially 
stripped, especially in the matter of shoes and stockings, of 
which articles the rebels stood in great need. 


The buildings composing “ Elkhorn Tavern” had first been 
used as a Union commissary store-house and hospital. When 
Carr fell back, on the 7th, the rebels occupied them, capturing 
the stores, a mail and the wounded Union soldiers. Upon re- 
gaining this ground it was found that the enemy had made 
the best possible use of his brief possession ; he had consumed 
everything available in the subsistence department, with the 
exception of the desiccated vegetables, used for making soup. 
These were left untouched, their use not being understood. 
The mail had been opened and its contents scattered to the 
winds. Elkhorn Tavern building was loaded with the dead 
of both armies, piled up like cord wood on the porch, and the 
house was full of the wounded and dying; here were found 
wounded men who had been given up as dead by their com- 
rades. 

Where the fight had raged, in the centre, beyond Leetown, 
the dead were to be found scattered in every direction through 
the thick brush and in the fields towards Bentonville. They 
had lain unburied for two days; the rain had descended and 
washed white their exposed flesh, and many were partially 
devoured by hogs. Here too, were everywhere found guns, 
cartridge boxes, bayonets, &c., with solid shot, and shell ex- 
ploded and unexploded, and all the general debris of battle. 
In the long lane where had occurred the cavalry fight of Bus- 
sey’s command with the Texas rangers, the Union and rebel 
dead were thickly scattered. Here were to be found huge home- 
made bowie-knives of the rangers; here, also, lay unburied, 
many of Pike’s Indians. 

For miles in every direction, every house was converted 
into a hospital. The red hospital flag, often an old handker- 
chief or fragment of rustic female dress, waved over tenements 
that at any other time would only have been used as stables or 
outbuildings. Leetown, a hamlet of a dozen houses, was com- 
pletely filled with the wounded; rebel surgeons, under a flag 
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of truce, took such care as they were able of their own wound 
ed, who were removed as rapidly as possible to Fayetteville, 
while the Union wounded were sent to Cassville. 


The battle of Pea Ridge and its general and immediate ef- 


- fects, may be briefly stated as follows: An army of 10,000 


national soldiers, after a long and toilsome march of some 250 
miles, over a rough, wild and semi-hostile country, in the 
coldest season of the year, in a three days hard contested 
fight, had defeated a rebel army of probably four times their 
number, and driven them from the field, with a Union loss, 
in killed, wounded and missing, not exceeding 1,400 men, 
being nearly 14 per cent. of the whole force engaged. The 
rebel loss must have been considerably greater, although it is 
impossible to form any correct estimate. They lost a large 
amount of arms, ammunition and other property. The hard- 
est fighting was undoubtedly done by the 3d and 4th divis- 
ions, and of these the 4th division, the longest of any under 
fire, composed principally of Iowa and Illinois troops, behaved 
with the greater gallantry, and suffered the severer loss, be- 
ing about 28 per cent. of the men in action. 

No serious failure occurred to the national forces during the 
whole engagement, the nearest approach being the discom- 
fiture of the cavalry, near Leetown, in a broken and bushy 
locality, where cavalry could be of but little use. Some corps 
jealousy and personal ill-feeling was manifested among officers 
in consequence, but the several detachments there exposed 
and cut up, were not defeated or driven from the field, and 
subsequently behaved most gallantly, especially the 3d Iowa 
cavalry, whose loss was over 21 per cent. of their whole force 
in the field. 

The consequent effect of the battle of Pea Ridge, followed 
shortly by the evacuation of New Madrid, and surrender of 
Island Ten, was the termination of the rebellion in Missouri, 
as a belligerent power. Secession was forever killed. No rebel 
army was ever after able to maintain an abiding foothold in 
the State. Raids and brief invasions were uniformly and 
promptly driven back. Scattered bands of guerrillas and 
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bushwhackers gave trouble, and a few counties bordering on 
Arkansas stood as a sort of neutral ground, but with the de- 
feat at Pea Ridge, the Confederacy lost its real hold on the 
State, and Missouri, restored to the Union, threw off the incu- 
bus of slavery, the cause of the war. 

This first great national victory in the south-west, for the 
time paralyzed the rebellion on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi. The rebel armies that had fought the battle were com- 
pelled to take refuge east of the river, and had it, at the time, 
been possible to advance on Little Rock, defenseless Arkansas 
must then have yielded to the Union arms. 

Immediately after the retreat of the enemy, Van Dorn sent 
a request to be permitted to bury his dead. The request was 
granted, and on the morning of the 9th a party of rebel cay- 
alry, Capt. Schaumberg’s company of Little’s regiment of 
Missouri rebels, was seen approaching the Union lines from 
the direction of Bentonville. They were without a flag of 
truce, and were well armed. Stragglers who were wandering 
over the late battle field reported the return of the entire 
rebel army, and the whole camp was aroused. MceKenny, 
Curtis’ aid-de-camp, was near, and knowing that this must 
be the burial party, rode up to them and advised them to show 
a white flag, which they did. But in perhaps five minutes 
the alarm had spread from one end of the Union camp to the 
other. Sigel’s batteries fired over the trees in the direction 
of the supposed invasion, and it was perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes before quiet was restored. 

In replying to Van Dorn’s request to be permitted to bury 
his dead, Curtis censured the atrocities committed by the 
rebel Indians. The correspondence on the subject is here 
given: 

HEADQUARTERS, TRANS-MIssISstPP1 DisrRict, ; 


March 9, 1862. 
To the Commanding Officer of the U. S. forces, Sugar Creek, Arkansas: 

Sir—In accordance with the usages of war, I have the honor to request that 
you will permit the burial party, whom I send from this army with a flag of 
truce, to attend to the duty of collecting and interring the bodies of the officers 
and men who fell during the engagement of the Ith and 8th inst. 

Very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
EARL VAN DORN, 
Major-General commanding army. 


ae 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE 8.” W., 
Pra RingE, March 9, 1862. % 


Earn Van Dory, commanding Confederate forces: 


Sir—The General commanding is in receipt of yours of the 9th, saying that in 
accordance with the usages of war you senda party to collect and bury the 


_ dead. Iam directed to say, all possible facilities will be given for burying the 


dead, many of which have already been interred. Quite a number of your sur- 
geons have fallen into our hands, and are permitted to act under parole, and 
under a General Order from Major-General Halleck, further liberty will be 
allowed them, if such accommodations be reciprocated by you. 

The General regrets that we find on the battle-field, contrary to civilized war- 
fare, many of the Federal dead who were tomahawked, scalped and their bodies 
shamefully mangled, and expresses a hope that this important struggle may not 
degenerate to a savage warfare. 

By order of Brigadier-General Curtis. . 

T. I. McKENNY, 
Acting Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l. 


HEADQUARTERS TRANS- MISSISSIPPI District, : 
Van Buren, ARK., March 14, 1862. 

GENFRAL—I am instructed by Major-General Van Dorn, commanding this 
District, to express to you his thanks and gratification on account of the courtesy 
extended by yourself and the officers under your command to the burial party 
sent by him to your camp on the 9th inst. 

He is pained to learn by your letter, brought to him by the commanding officer 
of the party, that the remains of some of your soldiers have been reported to 
you to have been scalped, tomahawked and otherwise mutilated. 

He hopes you have been misinformed with regard to this matter; the Indians 
who formed part of his forces having for many years been regarded as civilized 
people. He will, however, most cordially unite with you in repressing the 
horrors of this unnatural war—and that you may co-operate with him to this 
end more effectually, he desires me to inform you that many of our men who 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war were reported to him as having been 
murdered in cold blood by their captors, who were alleged to be Germans. 
The General commanding feels sure that you will do your part, as he will, in 
preventing such atrocities in future, and that the perpetrators them will be 
brought to justice, whether German or Choctaw. 

The privileges which you extend to our medical officers will be reciprocated; 
and as soon as possible means will be taken for an exchange of prisoners. 


I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
DABNEY H. MAURY, A. A. G. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE SOUTH-WEST, ' 
CAMP Av Cross TIMBERS, March 21, 1862. 


Capram—I am in receipt of yours of the 14th inst., expressing the reasonable 
regret of your commanding General for the barbarities committed by Indians at 
the recent battle of Pea Ridge. The fact of many bodies having been scalped 
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and mutilated was patent, and the General commanding this army wishes, for 
the sake of humanity, that the testimony was not incontestable. 

In reply to your infofmiation that ‘‘men who surrendered themselves pris- 
oners of war were reported to the General as having been murdered in cold 
blood by their captors, who were alleged to be Germans,"’ I may say the Ger- 
mans charge the same against your soldiers. I enclose copy of a letter from 
General Sigel, addressed to me before the receipt of yours, in which this subject 
ig referred to. As ‘‘dead men tell no tales,’’ it is not easy to see how these 
charges may be proven, and the General hopes they are mere ‘* camp stories,” 
having little or no foundation. The Germans in the army have taken and turned 
over many prisoners, and the General has not before heard of any murder 
charged against them. On the contrary, they have seemed peculiarly anxious 
to exhibit the number of their captives as evidence of their valor. 

Any act of cruelty to prisoners, or those offering to deliver themselves as 
such, on the part of the soldiers of this army, coming to the knowledge of the 
General commanding, will be punished with extreme penalty of military law. 

Exceptions may undoubtedly occur, as we have murderers in all communities; 
but the employment of Indians involves a probability of savage ferocity which is 
not to be regarded as the exception, but the rule. Bloody conflicts seem to in- 
spire their ancient barbarities, nor can we expect civilized warfare from savage 
foes. If any presumption has been raised in their favor on the score of civil- 
ization, it has certainly been demolished by the use of the tomahawk, war-club 
and sealping-knife at Pea Ridge. 

I may here state, that the General commanding directed a surgeon of one of 
the Indian regiments, taken at the battle, to’ be sent to St. Lonis, a close pris- 
oner, while other surgeons are allowed, on parole, the freedom of our camp. 

Believing the General commanding the opposing army is equally anxious to 
suppress atrocities which are too often evinced by our species, the General com- 
manding this army hopes Indians will hereafter be excluded from your force. 

Tam, Captain, very respectfully yours, 
H. Z. CURTIS, 
A. A. General. 


HEADQUARTERS IsT AND 2D DIvISIONs, 
Camp Horrman, Mo., March 20, 1862. 

GENERAL—I beg leave to direct your attention to an information which was 
received yesterday at Keetsville by some of the wounded soldiers of the Flying 
Battery. 1 

While Capt. Elbert’s three pieces were taken by the enemy and our men 
serving the guns, surrendered, they were shot dead by the rebels, although seek- 
ing refuge behind the horses. 

When such acts are committed, it is very natural that our soldiers will seek 
revenge, if no satisfaction is given by the commander of the Confederate army. 

Very respectfully your obd’t serv’ t, 
F. SIGEL, 


a Brig. Gen. Comd’g 1 and 2 Diy. 
To Brig. Gen. Curtis, Comd'g Army of the S. W. 
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Tleapquarters Dept. or INDIAN TERRITORY, 
CANTONMENT Davis, 23d March, 1862. a3 

_ The enclosed copy of orders is forwarded to Major-General Curtis, to the end 

that he may know that the enormities censured and forbidden by it are not 

likely to be repeated, and are regarded with horror by the Confederate com- 


~ manders. 


AY 
© 


—— 


And having learned from a letter found on the field, that those who burned 
private dwellings at Bentonville had been ordered to be tried by court martial, 
the undersigned informs Major-General Curtis, that a general court-martial has 
been ordered to try a white man, who shot one of the wounded in the action of 
the 7th inst., the man so shot being prostrate on the ground and unable to offer 
resistance. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to offer Major-General Curtis, 
assurances of his high consideration and esteem. 

ALBERT PIKE, 
Brig. Gen. Prov. Army C. S. A. Comd’g 
Department of Indian Territory. 


HEADQUARTERS Dept. Inv. TERRITORY, ) 


Dwicut Mission, CHER. Nation, 15th March, 1862. § 
Special Orders, No. —— 

I. The commanding General with great regret makes known to the troops of 
the Department, that in the action of Friday, the Tth of March, he saw with 
horrer a person unknown to him, and who immediately passed beyond his sight, 
shoot a wounded enemy, prostrate upon the ground and begging for mercy. No 
degree of bravery can atone for such an atrocious act of barbarous and wanton 
cruelty. Exclaimed against by all who witnessed it, its odium ought not to attach 
to the troops under his command, but only to the prepetrator. Often as such 
acts of inhumanity have been done by the enemy, the Indian troops are implored 
in no case hereafter to follow their cruel example, since the bravest should be 
always the mest ready to spare a fallen foe. 

Il. The commanding General has also learned with the utmost pain and 
regret, that one, at least, of the enemy’s dead, was found sealped upon the field. 
That practice excites horror, leads to cruel retaliation, and would expose the 
Confederate States to the just reprehension of all civilized nations. If the Indian 
allies of the Northern States continue it, let retaliation in kind be used to them 
alone, and those who with them may invade the Indian country and sanction it. 
Against forces that do not practice it, it is peremptorily forbidden during the 
present war. 

Ill. Commanders of regiments, battalions and companies of Indian troops in 
the Confederate service will cause the foregoing orders to be read and interpreted 
to their respective commands, and will use all possible means to prevent the per- 
petration of the acts censured hereby. 


ig. Gen. Albert Pike. ' 
Shs 8 elie FAYETTE HEWITT, 


Capt. and A. A. General. 
20 
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¢ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE SovTH- WEST, 
: Cross Trrpers, Mareh 29th, 1862. ¥ 

GrNeRAL—Y ours of the 23d, expressing your abhorrence at certain instances 
of cruelty on the battle-field of Pea Ridge, is duly reeeived and folly appreciated. 

The matter has already been a subject of correspondence with General Van 
Dorn. I cannot expect Indian regiments to practiee civilized warfare, and E 
regret to sec a resort to such belligerent elements in this unfortunate war. 

The imputation in your order of ernelty to prisoners and the use of savage 
‘tallies’? on the part of the United States, is entirely gratuitous, and looks mueb 
like an apology or excuse for what your letter and conscience so strictly condemn. 

I avail myself, General, of this occasion te assure yor I reciprocate the per- 
sonal regard expressed by yor. I would prefer that we were friends rather 
than foes, as lam 

Very respectfully yours, 
S. R. CURTIS, 
Major-General Commanding. 

A few of the many incidents of battle are here selected as 
being authentic and worthy of remembrance. 

Sergeant-Major Wooster, ef the 3d Towa Cavalry, was 
killed by a cannot shot, near Elkhorn Tavern. Ile had vol- 
unteered to go ahead and untangle the horses of the Dubuque 
Battery, under a plunging fire from the rebel artillery, and 
while so engaged the ball carried away the side of his skull. 
When struck he called to his son, “Johnny, ob, Johnny, I 
must go,” and expired. 

A six pound ball, in the fight near Leetown, killed two 
cousins named Alley, and lodged in the breast of Lieut. Perry 
Watts, of Company “IK,” 22d Indiana Infantry, from whenee 
it was extracted. 

In the battle of the 8th, a rebel was impaled to the earth 
by a splinter six feet long struck from a tree by a cannon 
shot. Many trees were partly broken or entirely shivered by 
the artillery fire. 

Lieutenant Henne, of Company “F,” 12th Missouri In- 
fantry, lost his right leg by a cannon ball. He had previously 
lost his left arm in the wars of Hungary. When carried from 
the field, in passing General Curtis, this heroic officer, forget- 
ful of suffering, and with a smiling face, waved his hand to 


the General in that triumphant enthusiasm which won the 
battle. 
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_ Captain Stark, of Curtis’ staff, relates that a woodcock, fly- 


ing from the direction of the rebel army, fell dead to the earth 


near General Curtis, killed by a stray bullet. 
. The rebel Indians were of little avail as soldiers, principally 


- confining their operations to rifling the dead and scalping the 


wounded. On being confronted with the Union artillery 
they would exclaim, “Ugh! big gun!” and retreat to the» 
brush. A rebel surgeon states that on the morning of the 
battle he observed about three hundred of them daubing their 
faces black with charcoal. A chief informed him that “the 
Indians, when going into a fight, painted their faces red; 


-but when suffering from hunger they color black.” They 


had been without food for two days. 

Ben. McCulloch was killed in the action of the 7th, in front 
of Leetown, on a slight elevation on the opposite side of the 
field from the Union lines. He was shot by Peter Pelican, a 
private of Company “B,” 36th Llinois Infantry. Pelican 
was acting as a. skirmisher, when he saw McCulloch ride up 
and part the bushes before him to observe the ficld. Pelican 
fired, and McCulloch fell. It issaid that Pelican took from 
the person of McCulloch a gold watch, which was afterwards 
given to Colonel Greuisel, the approach of the rebels pre- 
venting the capture of the fallen General’s pistols. This 
statement is doubtful, as is also a tale that McCulloch, when 
informed that he must die, turned incredulously away, and 
with the remark, “Oh, hell!” expired. McCulloch wore a 
dress of black velvet, patent leather high-topped boots and a 
light-colored, broad-brimmed Texan hat. He rode a light 
bay horse. 

The field glass of General Price was captured and used 
during the remainder of the action by Col. Jeff. C. Davis. 

A cannon shot ricochetted under the horse of Colonel 
White and carried away a leg of the horse of Lieutenant 
Landgrove. The Lieutenant fell with his horse, but extri- 
cated himself. The horse regained its feet and hobbled off 
to the rebel lines, taking with it all the Lieutenant’s available 
funds, which-were concealed in the holsters. 
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A German Union soldier rode directly into the rebel lines 
with a caisson. To the question of a rebel officer, “ Where 
are you going?” he replied, “ Dis for Sigel!” He was prop- 
erly cared for by the enemy. 

Samuel M. Martin, a musician of the 18th Indiana Infantry, 
while assisting in carrying a wounded comrade from the field, 
was himself shot by a minie ball, which striking the minia- 
ture of his lady love, was deflected trom the breast, and pass- 
ing around the ribs, lodged in the back, thus saving his life. 
The case of the picture was indented by the bullet, and the 
glass was shattered, but the picture was uninjured. 

When Colonel Dodge was forced back, he left Charles 
Baker, a hospital nurse, at a secluded house filled with Union 
wounded. The rebels discovered Baker observing their mo- 
tions from behind achimney. He was taken prisoner, placed 
in the front rank and marched towards the Union lines, fully 
exposed to their fire. The enemy was compelled to retreat, 
when Baker made his eseape to the brush, but he was soom - 
retaken and confronted with Price. The latter desired to 
know who was that man in a black coat who commanded the 
Federals opposed to him. When told that it was Colonel 
Dodge, of the 4th Iowa Infantry, he said, “ Give my compli- 
ments to him and say to him that he has given me the best 
fight I ever witnessed.” 

The enemy fired wagon nuts, pieces of chain, gravel and 
various other kinds of projectiles. The overcoat worn by 
Colonel Dodge was riddled by these unusual missiles. 

Two soldiers, belonging respectively to the 35th Mlinois 
Infantry and the 4th Iowa Infantry, were wounded and lying 
on the battle-field. A rebel approached them and endeavored 
to take the Hlinois soldier’s watch. Both soldiers protested 
against such treatment to a wounded enemy. The rebel was, 
however, remorseless, and striking the Union soldier dead, 
took the watch and went away. 

Captain Davis, of the 3d Tlinois Cavalry, had one of the 
legs of his horse shot away, after which the animal ran away 
three quarters of a mile, on three legs, and with the Captain 
still mounted. 


> 
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A German soldier of the 35th Illinois met with two sin- 
gular and narrow escapes near the Elkhorn Tavern. He 
wore ear-rings, and a bullet cut one of them in two and 
passed into the shoulder of his Second Lieutenant, the broken 
fragments of the ring still remaining in the ear. Ten minutes 
later, during a lull in the fight, and while the soldier was 
relating his escape, a stray musket ball carried away the | 
other ear-ring, slightly injuring the skin of the ear. 

A Texan charged bayonet on a Lieutenant of the 9th Iowa 
Infantry whose sword was broken. The officer avoided the 
rebel’s thrust, fell at his feet, caught him by the legs and 
threw him heavily to the earth, then before he could rise, 
drew from his adversary’s belt a long knife and plunged it in 
Texan’s bosom. The latter, with dying grasp, seized the 
Lieutenant’s hair so firmly that it had to be cut to effect a 
release. : 

While Osterhaus was engaging the enemy in the centre, a 
Sergeant of the 12th Missouri Infantry handed to his Captain 
his wife’s picture, and asked him to send it to her in St. Louis, 
with his dying declaration that he thought of her in his last 
moments. ‘ You are not wounded, are you?” asked the Cap- 
tain. “No,” was the reply; “I know I shall be killed to- 
day. I have been in battle before, but I have never felt as I 
do now. A moment ago I became convinced that my time 
had come, but how, I cannot tell. Will you gratity my 
request? Remember, I speak to you asa dying man.” ‘The 
Captain complied, but told the Sergeant that he would live 
to a good old age. “ You will see,” was the response. The 
Sergeant entered the fight, and the Captain saw him no 
more. At night he appeared not at the camp fire. Three 
hours before he had been killed by a grape shot. 

On Saturday, while Sigel was driving the enemy from the 
heights of Elkhorn, one rebel officer, a Captain of a Louisiana 
company, seemed crazed with desperate valor. Instead of 
retreating with his comrades, he advanced towards our troops 
until almost alone. Waving his sword, he called in a loud, 
clear voice for his men to follow him, and denounced as 
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cowards all who retreated. They heeded not his appeals, 
and finding himself deserted he ran towards our advance, 
shouting something which was understood to be, “Tam as 
brave as Cesar. If we are whipped I do not want to live. 
Come on, you d——d Yankees!” The national soldiers, with 
a generous admiration for useless and misguided courage, 
sought to take him prisoner; but a Union battery opened fire 
from the left on the retreating foe, and in its relentless storm 
swept down the one brave heart which so full of fierce life 
and unavailing determination, poured out its crimson tide on 
the cold and trampled earth. 

After the battle, inquiries were made of the Lonisiana 
prisoners, but none could tell his name. They believed he 
was the son of a sugar planter living on the Bayou La 
Fourche, who had joined the Southern army seeking death. 
It was the old tale of disappointed love.. If not killed, he 
had determined to become a suicide. 


At the commencement of the engagement on the 7th, Gen- 
eral Curtis, his staff and body guard, Knox and Fayel, cor- 
respondents, respectively, of the New York Herald and 
Missouri Democrat, Judge Isaac Murphy, afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas, a scout, the writer, and a number of 
others, were clustered on a little knoll near headquarters. 
The roar of musketry and artillery sounded londly from Lee- 
town and Elkhorn Tavern. Some one asked what would be 
the name of the battle. One suggested Sugar Creek, but it 
was said that a fight on nearly the same ground, but a few 
weeks before, had already received that name. Another 
suggested the “battle of the Ozark Mountains,” but it was 
objected that this described no particular locality and covered 
a vast territory. “ Whatever you call it,’ said the scout, 
“the people here will call it the battle of Pea Ridge, for that 
is the name by which this ridge is known all through this 
country.” “ Better call it Pea Ridge then,” said Curtis, and 
thus a name was made in history. The rebels have uniformly 
given the battle the more musical name of “ Elkhorn,” from 
the tavern where Carr struggled so gloriously on the 7th, and 
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where the battle terminated on the 8th. It is noticeable that 


a locality called Pea Ridge, hundreds of miles distant, near 


Corinth, Mississippi, soon afterwards became a point promi- 
nent for military operations, and for ,2 time seemed likely to 


- duplicate the battle name. 


Halleck had repeatedly promised reinforcements before the 
battle. Hunter, with five thousand men, he said, was 
advancing on our right from Kansas. During the gloom and 
despondency of the 7th, the wildest rumors prevailed among 
the troops. Jim Lane, with a large army, was advancing by 
forced march to our assistance. The 13th Illinois Infantry, 
under Wyman, was moving in double-quick march from Cass- 
ville to the field. But all these rumors were without founda- 
tion, and the little army was left to work out its own salvation 
without reinforcements. 

Unscrupulous partisans sought to give to Sigel the honors 
of the fight. The German papers of St. Lonis asserted that 
Curtis, disheartened by the conflict, first proposed to surren- 
der, mae finally tendered the command to the former; that 
Sigel accepted, and led the troops to victory. These tales 
were repeated far and wide, and gained quite a general cre- 
dence. German officers in the army aided in their circula- 
tion. Colonel] Vandever heard these tales, and addressed a 
letter to General Curtis on the subject. Curtis referred the 
letter to Sigel. The latter, with the true spirit of a gentle- 
man and a soldier, denied these assertions and denounced 
their authors. He addressed a> letter to the commanding 
General, of which a copy is here inserted. Halleck also 
attracted the attention of Ourtis to these tales and rumors. 
In reply, a copy of Sigel’s letter of denial was forwarded to 
Department headquarters, in St. Louis, and placed on file 
among the official records. A member of Halleck’s staff at 
once caused the letter to be published in the St. Louis press: 


HEADQUARTERS IST AND 2D DIVISIONS, t 
KeEETSVILLE, Mo., March 27, 1862. 

GEnEeRAL—It is with great displeasure that Ihave read the letter of Col. 

Vandever to Capt. Curtis, your Ass’t Adj’t General, and I will do all in my 

power to find out the author of an assertion which is, as far { know, untrue. 
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You did never give the command of the army to me, and I regard it as a 
calumny, if it is said that you spoke in my presence about surrendering. 

This I declare on my honor, and hope that the officers and soldiers of this 
army will do what they can to preserve the mutual good feeling and the good 
understanding amongst us, instgad of creating animosities by forwardness and 
misrepresentations. 

T am, General, with the greatest respect, yours truly, 
F. SIGEL, Maj. Gen. 

Major-General Curtis, comd’e Army of the S. W. 


There is a common engraving representing General Sigel 
at Pea Ridge, charging with drawn sword through smoke, 
blood and flames, mowing down fierce and venomous looking 
rebels, and followed by the Union army, himself the only 
General visible. This picture portrays a popular idea of the 
battle of Pea Ridge, and one which has been followed by 
superficial historians of the war. It illustrates the utter 
absurdity of many popular impressions. Generals seldom so 
conduct themselves in action, and Sigel did nothing of the 
kind. His previous glorious record, in the South-West had 
rendered him prominent as the then principal German Gen- 
eral of the war, and his admirers stood ready to award him 
all the laurels of the campaign. An impartial reading of his 
own and other official reports, will best enable an intelligent 
reader to determine to whom belongs the glory of this battle. 
Sigel did well, but there were others whose positions enabled 
them to do better. The entire loss of his command at Pea 
Ridge was 263, and of the troops not under his command, 
1,088. ‘This sad reckoning shows where the long continued 
fire was bourne, and where the public sympathies should be 
most directed.” His retreat, with only six hundred of his 
command, from Bentonville to Pea Ridge, on the 6th, was his 
most brilliant performance during the battle, and was con- 
ducted with a skill and gallantry seldom if ever surpassed. 
It is, however, difficult to perceive any good reason for his 
losing two hours, and being surprised by the enemy at Ben- 
tonville after the departure of most of his command. 

Curtis was indeed the commander who won the battle. 


During the entire action he preserved the utmost coolness : 
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and self: “possession, and never for a moment seemed doubtful 

Ss of success. The gallant Carr, when driven back from Elk- 
horn, seemed almost disheartened, and implored for reinforce- 
ments, which could not then be given, and it was when the 

_ battle mepee almost lost in that quarter where it had raged 
most fiercely, that-Curtis appeared fresh from victory near 
Leetown, and ordered the retreating troops to an about-face 
and charge, which regained their lost position. 

Despondency was in the hearts of many officers. At mid- 
night before the last day’s fighting, which resulted in our 
complete victory, General Asboth sent the following letter, 
hastily written in pencil, to General Curtis. It illustrates 
the dangers apprehended by one of our most gallant officers 


in the darkest hour of battle: 
HEADQUARTERS 2D DrvIston, 
OAMP NEAR SuGAR Creek, March 8th, 1862. 


Gevy’b Sam’t R. Curtis, commanding S. W. Army: 

GrneraL—As General Sigel, under whose command you have placed me with 
my division, has not yet returned to our camp, I beg to address you, General, 
directly, reporting that all the troops of the 2d division were yesterday, as well 
as now in the night, entirely without forage, and as we are cut off from all sup- 
plies by the enemy outnumbering our forces several times, and as one day more 
without forage will make our horses unserviceable, consequently the cavalry 
and artillery, as well as the teams, of no use at all. 

I would respectfully solicit a decided concentrated movement, with the view 
of cutting our way through the enemy, when you may deem it most advisable, 
and save by this, if not the whole, at Jeast the larger part of our surrounded 
army. 

I take the opportunity of mentioning the high valor of the 2d Mo. Vols. and 
2d Ohio Battery, which, supported by the lst Iowa Battery, did save, this after- 
noon, at a very critical time, our camp from the advancing enemy. Officers and 
men all did their duty gallantly, pressing the enemy until evening, when the 
last cartridge and artillery ammunition was exhausted. 

I have especially to mention the gallant conduct of Col. Schaffer, Lt. Col. 
Laibold and Lt. Chapman, who was wounded in a manner which will deprive 
the army of his services for some time. 

Finally, I have to communicate the gratifying news that the three pieces of 
the lst Flying Battery detailed this morning from my division to General Oster- 
haus, and supposed to have been taken by the enemy, have been brought in by 
Col. Pattison, and that the two batteries will be able to resume the fight at 
day-break. ; 4 iB ? 
Iam, General, very respectfully your ob’t serv't, GeBOr: 
Brig. Gen. Comd’g 2d D. 


21 
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Immediately after the battle, Sigel marched his two 
- divisions north, in pursuit of the enemy, to Keetsville, in 
Missouri. On the road be sent the following note to Curtis: 


HEADQUARTERS, 13 MILES FROM KEETSVILLE, 
March 9th, 1862. 


CGENERAL—We are at and beyond the fork of the road going to Bentonville. 
It seems that the enemy’s main force retreats towards Keetsville. Let us follow 
him through and get out of this hollow. The trains may follow and take our 
prisoners, sick and the arms we have taken along—also the munition wagons, 
etc., from the enemy. Let us do this, becanse Van Dorn may recover and 
make « stand, whilst we now can drive him before us and take a more eonye- 
nient position at Keetsville. 

With the greatest respect, your ob’t servant, 
F. SIGEL, B. Gen. 

But this movement had much the appearance of a retreat. 
It divided our forces, and it was of importance that we should 
retain possession of the battle-tield, the apparent evidence of 
our victory, and as long as possible maintain an advanced 
position in the enemy’s country. Sigel was at once ordered 
_ to return with his command to the battle-field. His retro- 
grade movement was disapproved alike by Halleck and 
Curtis, and he returned and camped at Pea Ridge. 

Within a few weeks after the battle, Sigel, worn down by 
the fatigues of the campaign, was, at Cross Timbers, taken 
sick, and obtained leave of absence to go to St. Louis. He 
never returned to the army of the South-West. When he 
recovered his health the army had reached Batesville. Ile 
had earnestly desired to be notified if there was any occasion 
for his services, and telegraphed for orders to return. But 
there were more general officers than men for them to ecom- 
mand. The return of Sigel would have embarrassed the 
entire army organization. He was therefore transferred to a 
command in Virginia, higher and of greater importance than 
any he had previously held. A short time before his 
departure, and among his last official acts in the South-West, 
he issued the following eloquent address to the soldiers of 
the 1st and 2d Divisions ; 
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— , HEapquarters Isr AND 2p Drvistons,. 
Camp Pea RipGe, ARK., March 15, (1862. 


T the officers and soldiers of the Ist and 2d Divisions: , 

After so many hardships and sufferings of this war in the West, a ean and 
decisive victory has, for the first time, been attained, and the army of the enemy 
__ overwhelmed and perfectly routed. The rebellious flag of the Confederate 
~ States lies in the dust, and the same men who had organized armed rebellion at 
Camp Jackson, Maysville and Fayetteville, who had fought against us at Boon- 
ville, Carthage and Wilson's Creek, at Lexington and Milford, have paid the 
penalty of their seditious work with their lives, or are seeking refuge behind the 
Boston Mountains and the shores of the Arkansas River. 

The last days were hard, but triumphant. Surrounded and pressed upon all 
sides by an enterprising, desperate and greedy enemy—by the Missouri and 
Arkansas mountaineer, the Texan Ranger, the finest regiment of Louisiana 
troops, and even the savage Indian—almost without food, sleep or camp fires, 
you remained firm and unabashed, awaiting the moment when you could drive 
back your assailants or break through the iron circle by which the enemy 
thought to crush or capture us all, and plant the rebellious flag on the rocky 
summit of Pea Ridge. 

You have defeated all their schemes. When at McKreisick’s farm, west of 
Bentonville, you extricated yourselves from their grasp by a night’s march, and 
secured a train of two hundred wagons before the enemy became aware of the 
direction you had taken, instead of being cut off, weakened and driven to the 
necessity of giving battle under the most unfavorable circumstance. you joined 
your friends and comrades at Sugar Creek, and thereby saved yourselves and 
the whole army from being separated and beaten in detail. 

On the retreat from Benton to Sugar Creek—a distance of ten miles—you cut 
your way through an enemy at least five times stronger than yourselves. The 
activity, self-possession and courage of the little band of six hundred, will ever 
be memorable in the history of this war. 

When on the next day the great battle began, under the command of General 
Asboth, you assisted the fourth division with all the cheerfulness and alacrity 
of good and faithful soldiers—that division on that day holding the most import- 
ant position—whilst Colonel Osterhaus, co-operating with the third division, 
battered down the hosts of McCulloch on our left, and Major Poten guarded 


our rear. . 
On the 8th, you came at the right time to the right place. It was the first 


opportunity you had of showing your full strength and power. In less than 
three hours you formed in line of battle, advanced and co-operated with our 
friends on the right, and routed the enemy so completely that he fled like dust 
before a hurricane. And so it will always be when traitors, seduced by ‘selfish 
leaders and persecuted by the pangs of an evil conscience, are fighting against 
soldiers who defend a good cause, are well-drilled and disciplined, obey promptly 
the orders of their officers, and do not shrink from dangerous assault when at 
the proper and decisive moment it is necessary. 

You may look with pride on the few days just passed, during which you have 
so gloriously defended the flag of the Union. From 2 o’clock on the morning 
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of the 6th, when you left McKreisick’s farm, until 4 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 9th, when you arrived from Keetsyille in the common encampment, you 
marched fifty miles, fought three battles, took not only a battery and a flag from 
the enemy, but more than a hundred and fifty prisoners—among them acting 
Brigadier-General Hebert, the commander of the Louisiana forces, and his 
Major;, Col. Mitchell, of the 14th Arkansas; Col. Stone, Adjutant-General of 
Price's forces; and Lieut. Col. John H. Price, whose life was twice spared, and 
who has now, for the second time, violated his parole, and was arrested with 
arms in his hands. 

You have done your duty, and you can justly claim your share in the com- 
mon glory of this victory. But let us not be partial, unjust or haughty. Let 
us not forget that alone we were too weak to perform the great work before us. 
Let us acknowledge the great services done by all the brave soldiers of the third 
and fourth divisions, and always keep in mind that ‘‘ united, we stand; divided, 
we fall.’? Let us hold out and push the work through, not by mere words and 
great clamor, but by good marches, by hardships and fatigues, by strict discipline 
and effective battles. 

Columbus has fallen, Memphis will follow, and if you do in future as you have 
done in these past days of trial, the time will soon come when you will pitch 
your tents on the beautiful shores of the Arkansas river, and there meet our 
ijron-clad propellers at Little Rock aud Fort Smith. Therefore keep alert, my 
friends, and look forward with confidence. 

F. SIGEL, 
Brig. Gen. Coma’g Ist and 2d Divisions. 


The successful movements of the army of the South-West, 
and the recent great victory, had attracted public attention 
to the commanders. The President had nominated Curtis 
and Sigel to be Major-Generals of Volunteers. On the 21st 
of March the nominations were confirmed by the Senate of 
the United States. Osterhaus, Davis, Carr, Benton, Dodge 
and Vandever were also, about the same time, or soon after, 
made Brigadier-Generals of Volunteers. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF IOWA. 
BY CHARLES NEGUS. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

BLACK HAWK. 

Black Aeros was a Sac by birth, and was born at their 
village on Rock River, in 1767. His father’s name was 
Pyesa, and held the office among his people of carrying the 
medicine bag. At the early age of fifteen, he distinguished 
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himself by wounding an enemy, and was put in the rank of 


the braves. In a war which his nation had with the Osages, 


he gathered a party of seven men and attacked a party of 
over a hundred of the enemy, killed one of them, and 


~yetreated without any injury. From this exploit his valor 


was such, though not yet twenty years old, that he raised a 
party of one hundred and eighty braves and marched against 
the Osage village, on the Missouri; but finding it deserted, 
most-of his party, being disappointed, left him and returned 
home; but he, with five of his men, followed their trail, and 
after several days’ pursuit took the scalps of a man anda 
boy, and made a safe retreat. 

In 1786, Black Hawk, with two hundred braves, again set 
off to avenge the repeated outrages of the Osages upon his 
nation. He met with a number of the enemy equal to his 
own, and a fierce battle ensued. The Osages lost nearly a 
hundred men, while there were only thirteen of his party 
killed. In this battle Black Hawk claimed to have killed 
five of the enemy with his own hand. 

This battle stopped for awhile the intrusions of the Osages, 
and Black Hawk turned his attention to redressing the 
wrongs which the Cherokees had committed in killing some 
of their women and children. _He met the Cherokees below 
St. Louis, on the Merrimack River, who in number had the 
largest force; but Black Hawk attacked them and compelled 
them to retreat with a loss of twenty-eight men. The Sacs 
only lost seven, but among this number was Pyesa, Black 
Hawk’s father. Owing to this misfortune, for several years 
he ceased from all warlike operations, and spent his time in 
hunting and fishing. 

In 1800 he made another excursion against the Osages, at 
the head of about five hundred men selected from the Sac, 
Fox and Iowa bands. In this attack he destroyed about 
forty lodges and killed many of the warriors of the enemy, 
five of whom were slain by himself. In 1802 he terminated 
a war which had been carried on against the Chippewas, 
Kaskaskias and Osages, during which six or seven battles 
were fought, and more than one hundred of the enemy slain. 
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‘Black Hawk had been in the habit of making frequent 
visits to St. Louis to see the Spanish Governor, by whom he 
had been kindly received. In 1804 he made one of his acens- 
tomed visits, and represented that he found many sad and 
glooms faces there because the United States were about to 
take possession of the town and country. Hesays: “Soon 
after the Americans came I took my band and went to take 
leave of our father. The Americans came to see him also. 
Seeing them approach, we passed out at one door as they 
entered at another, and immediately started in our canoes for 
our village on Rock River, not liking the change any more 
than our friends appeared to at St. Louis. On arriving at 
our village we gave the news that strange people had arrived 
at St. Louis, and that we should never see our Spanish father 
again. This information made all of our people sorry.” 

From his own account, it would seem that Black Hawk was 
not pleased with the Americans taking possession of the 
country, and was inclined to look upon them with distrust 
before the nation, by their chiefs, held the treaty of 1804; 
and he always contended that his people.were wronged by 
the Americans in this treaty. Black Hawk claimed that the 
chiefs who were sent to St. Louis to have a talk with their 
great father, Gen. Harrison, were not authorized to sell lands; 
that they were sent for the purpose of trying to get one of 
their people released who was confined in the prison at St. 
Louis for killing a white man. 

It seems that the treaty was held with five chiefs, an 
unusual small number to represent a nation on a subject of 
as much importance as the large amount of land ceded to the 
United States on that occasion. Black Hawk gives the follow- 
ing account of the transaction : 

“The party started with the good wishes of the whole 
nation, hoping they would accomplish the object of their 
mission. The relations of the prisoner blacked their faces 
and fasted, hoping the Great Spirit would take pity on them 
and return the husband and father to his wife and children. 
Quash-qua-me and party remained a long time absent. 
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They at length returned and encamped a short distance below 


the village, but did not come up that day, nor did any person 


approach their camp. They appeared to be dressed in coats, 
and had medals. From these cireumstances we were in hopes 
they had brought us good news. Early the next morning 
the council Jodge was crowded. Quash-qua-me and party 
came up, and gave us the following account of their mission: 

“¢On their arrival at St. Louis they met their American 
father and explained to him their business, and urged the 
release of their friend. The American chief told them he 
wanted land, and they agreed to give him some on the west 
side of the Mississippi River and some on the Illinois side, 
opposite the Jeffreon. When the business was all arranged, 
they expected to have their friend released to come home 
with them ; but about the time they were ready to start, their 
friend was let out of prison, who ran a short distance and was 
shot dead.’ 

“This was all they could recollect of what was said or 
done. They had been drunk the greater portion of the time 
they were in St. Louis. This is all myself‘or nation knew of 
the treaty of 1804. It has been explained to me since. I 
find by that treaty all our country east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Jeffreon was ceded to the United States for one 
thousand dollars a year. I will leave it to the people of the 
United States to say whether our nation was properly repre- 
sented in this treaty, or whether we received a fair consider- 
ation for the extent of country ceded by these five individuals. 
I could say much more about this treaty, but I will not at 
this time. It has been the origin of all our disputes.” 

Gen. Pike, in his visit to the village in 1805, seemed to 
have made a good impression upon the Indians. He met 
Black Hawk at “Dubuque, on his return from a war excursion. 
Black Hawk speaks of this visit, and says: 

“A boat came up the river with a young American chief 
and a small party of soldiers. We heard of them soon after 
they passed Salt River. Some of our young braves watched 
them every day, to see what sort of people he had on board. 
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The boat at length arsived at Rock River, and the young 
chief came on shore with his interpreter, and made a speech 
and gave us some presents. We in return presented him 
with meat and such other provisions as we could spare. We 
were well pleased with the young chief. He gave us good 
advice, and said our American father would treat us well.” 

Notwithstanding Pike made a good impression upon the 
Indians, and removed many of their prejudices, still there 
seemed to have been, from the time of their learning the con- 
ditions of the treaty made by the five chiefs, a feeling among 
a portion of the Indians that they had been wronged, and the 
nation were divided among themselves in their sentiments ; 
one party cultivating friendly and the other hostile feelings 
towards the United States. And by subsequent acts it would 
seem that the government of the United States did not look 
upon this treaty as being fairly made; for in several treaties 
afterwards made with the Sacs and Foxes, the government 
stipulated for the “re-establishing and enforcing” of the 
treaty of 1804. If this treaty had been fairly made, and was 
binding upon the Indian nation, it would naturally be sup- 
posed that it would have been the true policy of the United 
States to have insisted upon its provisions, and if not com- 
plied with to have enforced them, and that such a policy 
would have been pursued on the part of the government. 

Soon after the making of this treaty, the United States 
commenced the erection of “ Ft. Edwards, now Warsaw, Ili- 
nois,” within the limits of the recently acquired territory, 
which gave much uneasiness to the Indians. 

Some of the chiefs, with a delegation from their nation, 
went down to the point, where the Fort was being erected, 
and after having an interview with the commander, the In- 
dians became apparently satisfied and went*home. 

They also erected Fort Madison on the West side of the 
Mississippi, in the territory not ceded by the Indians, about 
ten miles above the Des Moines Rapids. 

“This Fort was constructed by Col. Zachariah Taylor, and 
named in honor of James Madison, President of the United 
States.” 
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The building of Ft. Madison at this point, by any reason- 
able construction, was a violation of the treaty of 1804. By 
the eleventh article of this treaty, the United States had a 
right to build a fort in the vicinity of the mouth of the Wis- 


 consin River; but that would not, by any fair construction, 


authorize them te construct a fort where this was located; 
and by article sixth they had bound themselves, “that if any 
citizens of the United States, or any other white persons, 
should form a settlement upon their lands, such intruders 
should forthwith be removed.” Yet the United States, not- 
withstanding they had made such stipulations with the In- 
dians, built Ft. Madison within the limits of their reserved 
territory. This act on the part of the United States gave 
great dissatisfaction to the Indians; and not long after its 
erection, a party, of whom Black Hawk was the leader, deter- 
mined to destroy this fort. Their spies having ascertained 
that the troops were in the habit of marching out of the fort 
every morning and evening for parade, the party concealed 
themselves near by for the purpose of firing upon them and 
taking them by surprise when they came out. About sunrise 
on the morning of the proposed attack, five soldiers came out, 
and the Indians, not waiting for the regular drill, fired upon 
the five and killed two before they could return within the 
protection of the fort. The Indians kept up this attack for 


two days, firing into the fort and endeavoring to set it on 


fire; but finding their exertions unavailing, they gave up the 
effort and returned home. 

A great portion of the Indians, at the head of whom was 
Keokuk (the Watchful Fox), felt disposed to sanction the 
treaty of 1804, and to cultivate friendly feelings towards the 
United States; while Black Hawk and his party, jealous of 
the encroachments of the whites upon their hunting grounds, 
took the opposite course, and their feelings of hostility were 
nereased by the machinations of the British. Some of the 
dissatisfied Indians were in the habit of making frequent 
visits to the British agents of tlre North-West Company, and 
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received liberal presents from these authorities. McKee, 
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Dickson and Girty, who were connected with the Company, 
were open and industrious agents in exciting the Indians to 
commit depredations upon the American frontiers. It being 
understood in the nation that there was about to be a war 
between the United States and Great Britain, the friendly 
portion sent a delegation to Washington and tendered their 
services to the United States in case of war; and immediately 
after the war of 1812 was declared, a deputation was sent to 
the American agent at St. Louis, offering the service of their 
warriors in the American cause. But on both occasions the 
United States declined to receive the proffered services, and 
requested them not to interfere in their quarrel with Great 
Britain, but to quietly pursue the chase and provide for their 
families, which request was strictly adhered to by Keokuk 
and his party. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, Girty came to Rock 
Island with two boat loads of goods. He had an interview 
with Black Hawk, and distributed presents among the In- 
dians, among which was a keg of rum and a large British 
silk flag, which was hoisted in the village. Girty informed 
Black Hawk that Col. Dickson was at Green Bay with a 
large quantity of goods, arms and ammunition, and was 
anxious that he should join him with his warriors in the war 
against the Americans. Black Hawk, with about two hun- 
dred braves, was induced to go to Green Bay, where he found 
Dickson encamped with a large body of Indians collected 
from other tribes. He had an interview with Dickson, of 
which he gives the following account : 

“He received me with a hearty shake of the hand, and 
presented me to the other chiefs, who shook my hand cor- 
dially, and seemed much pleased to see me. After I was 
seated Col. Dickson said, ‘I sent for you to explain to you 
what we are going to do, and the reasons that have brought 
us here. Our friend Girty has told me in the letter you 
brought from him what has taken place. You will now have 
to hold us fast by the hand. Your English father has found 
out that the Americans want to take your country from you, 
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and has sent his braves to drive them back to their own 


country. He has likewise sent a large quantity of arms and 


ammunition, and we want all your warriors to join us.’ He 
then placed a medal around my neck, and gave me a paper 


~ (which T lost in the war) and a silk flag, saying, ‘ you are to 


command all the braves that will leave here day after to-mor- 
row and join our braves near Detroit.’ ” 

On the following day Black Hawk’s men received their 
quota of clothes and arms, and the next morning they started, ° 
numbering in all about five hundred braves, to join the 
British. Black Hawk remained in the service about a year, 
and was engaged in several battles, but does not seem to 
have achieved any signal honors. 

In the month of August, 1813, he was engaged in the 
attack upon Ft. Stephenson, at that time under the command 
of Major Croghan. The repulse given to the combined 
British and Indian forces, disheartened Black Hawk, and he 
and about twenty of his band left the service and returned 
home to their village on Rock River, where he would prob- 
ably have remained during the war, had it not have been for 
an outrage committed on his adopted son. 

Previous to his joining Col. Dickson, Black Hawk had 
paid a visit to an old friend, whose son he had adopted and 
taught to hunt. He wanted this youth to join his band and 
go with him to the war; but the father being old and depend- 
ent upon his boy for game, was unwilling he should leave 
him. The old man, with his boy, went to spend the winter 
below the Des Moines River, near a white settlement. As 
Black Hawk was returning home from the war, not far from 
his village, he observed a smoke arising from a hollow, and 
he went to see what caused it. Upon approaching near the 
fire, he discovered an old man seated on a mat, who proved 
to be his old friend, in the greatest distress, destitute and 
alone. Black Hawk administered to his wants as well as he 
could, and revived the old man’s sinking spirits so that he 
was enabled to give a short account of what had happened 
during his friend’s absence. The old man said, in a feeble 
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voice: “Soon after you left to join the British, 1 descended 
the river with a.small party to winter at the place I told you 
the white men had requested me to come to. When we 
arrived I found a fort built, and the white-men who had 
invited me to come and hunt near them had removed to the 
fort. The war chief who commanded it told me that I might 
hunt on the Hlinois side of the Mississippi, and no person 
would trouble us; that the horsemen only ranged on the 
‘Missouri side, and he had directed them not to cross the 
river. I was pleased with this assurance, and immediately 
crossed over and made my camp for the winter. Game was 
plenty, we lived happy, and often talked about you. My 
boy regretted your absence and the hardships you would have 
to undergo. 

“We had been here about two moons, when my boy went 
out as usual to hunt. Night came on and he did not return. 
I was alarmed for his safety, and passed a sleepless night. 
In the morning my old woman went to the other lodges par 
gave the alarm, and all turned out in pursuit. There being 
snow on the ground they soon came upon his track, and after 
pursuing it some distance found that he was on the trail of a 
deer that led to the river. They soon came to the place 
where he stood and fired, and found a deer, hanging upon a 
branch of a tree, which had been skinned. But here also 
were found the tracks of white men. They had taken my 
boy prisoner. Their tracks led across the river and then 
down towards the fort. My friends followed them and soon 
found my boy, dead. He had been cruelly murdered. His 
face was shot to pieces, his body stabbed in several places 
and his head scalped. His arms were tied behind him.” 

Here the old man ceased his narrative, and soon died. 
Black Hawk staid by his body througlr the night, and the 
next day buried it upon the bluff. Deeply touched by the 
mourntul fate of his old friend and adopted son, his vengeance 
was aroused. He remained at his village but a few days, 
when, by narrating what he had heard ati his old friend, 
he soon collected a band thirsting for vengeance, and pre- 
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pared to carry on an offensive warfare upon the frontiers. 


‘They descended the river in canoes to where Ft. Madison 


had stoodbut found it abandoned and burned. They con- 


_ tinned their course down the river till they came near “ Cap 
~ au Gris,” where they killed one of the United States rangers, 


but were driven away by troops from Ft. Howard. The In- 
dians, ‘about thirty in number, rallied in the woods, and on 
the 24th of May, 1814, a severe battle was fought between 
Black Hawk and his party and the troops from Ft. Howard. 
Lieutenant Drakeford, in his official report, gives the follow- 
ing account of this battle: 

“ Yesterday, about twelve o’clock, five of our men went 
out to some cabins on the bluff, about one quarter of a mile 
below the fort, to bring a grindstone. The back-water of the 
Mississippi rendered it so they went ina canoe. On their 
return they were attacked by a party of Indians, supposed to 
be about fifty in number. They killed and tomahawked 
three and wounded one mortally. While about this mischief, 
we gave them as good a fire from a little below the fort as 
the breadth of the back-water would permit. Captain Craig 
and myself, with about forty men, waded across the water 
and pursued them. In going about a half a mile we came 
on them, and commenced a fire which continued about one 
hour, part of which time ata distance of forty steps. Shortly 
after the commencement of the battle we were reinforced by 
Captain Musick and twenty of hismen. The enemy then 
ran; some made their escape, and others made to a sink-hole 
that is in the battle-ground, and from there they returned a 
most rapid fire. It being very dangerous,to approach nearer 
than fifty steps of the sink, we at length erected a breast- 
work on the two wheels of a-wagon, and resolved upon mov- 
ing it up to the edge of the sink to fire from behind down 
into the sink and preserve us from theirs. We got the mov- 
ing battery finished about sunset, and moved it up, with a 
sufficient number of men behind it, whilst all other posts 
around were sufficiently guarded in case they should be put 
to the route. We had not moved to within less than ten 
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steps of the sink before they commenced a fire, which we 
returned at every opportunity. Night came on, and we were 
obliged to leave the ground and decline the expectation of 
taking them out, without risking man for man, which we 
thought not a good exchange on our side. During the time 
of the battle another party of Indians commenced a brisk fire 
on the fort. 

“Qaptain Craig was killed in the commencement of the 
battle; Lientenant Edward Spears at the moving of the 
breastwork to the sink. 

“The morning of the 25th we returned to the ground and 
found five Indians killed, and the sign of a great many 
wounded that had been taken off in the night. The aggre- 
gate number of killed on our part is, one Captain, one third 
Lieutenant and five privates; three wounded, one missing, 
one citizen killed and two wounded mortally.” 

Black Hawk, in his account of this battle, states that but 
eight of his men were with him in the sink-hole; that after 
their assailants had retired from the field, during the night 
they left the sink-hole and made their way back by land to 
their village. 

Thus Black Hawk, with his band, which, on account of 
their adhering to the British interest, had become known as 
the British band, continued their hostilities towards the 
Americans, and were sustained in their course by the British 
government, till the close of the war. 

And Great Britain, in negotiating the treaty of peace 
made at Ghent, had a provision in favor of Indians who had 
fought under their banner against the United States. In the 
ninth article of that treaty is the following: 

“The United States of America engage to put an end, im- 
mediately after the ratification of the present treaty, to hos- 
tilities with all tribes or nations of Indians with whom they 
may be at war at the time of such ratification; and forthwith 
restore to such tribes or nations, respectively, all the posses- 
sion, right and privileges which they may have enjoyed, or 
been entitled to, in one thousand eight hundred and eleven, 
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previous to such hostilities ; provided, always, that such tribes 
or nations shall agree to desist from all hostilities against the 
United States of America, their citizens and subjects, upon 


_ the ratification of the present treaty being notified to such 
- tribes or nations, and shall so desist accordingly.” 


This provision was also made reciprocal on the part of 
Great Britain in their relation to Indians favorably disposed 
to the United States. 

The division in sentiment of the Sac and Fox nation to- 
wards the United States, had caused them to have different 
locations for their villages. Those friendly to the United 
States had moved over to the west side of the Mississippi, 
and one band of the Sacs had located themselves on the Mis- 
souri; while those who were friendly to the British occupied 
their old village at Rock Island. : 

The United States, in accordance with their agreement in 
the treaty at Ghent, took immediate measures to establish 
friendly relations with the Indian tribes, and for this purpose 
William Clark, Governor of Missouri Territory, Ninian Ed- 
wards, Governor of Illinois Territory, and Auguste Choutean, 
Esq., of Missouri, were appointed commissioners to treat with 
the several Indian tribes interested. The commissioners had 
a council at Portage Des Sioux, and on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1815, concluded a treaty with those Indians who resided 
on the Missouri River and had been friendly disposed to the 
United States, in which they acknowledged the validity of 
the treaty of 1804, and agreed to remain distinct and separate 
from the Sacs of Rock River, giving them no aid or assist- 
ance whatever until peace shall be established between them 
and the United States; and the United States, on their part, 
promised to guarantee tothe band on the Missouri all the 
rights and privileges secured to them by the treaty of 1804. 

On the 14th of September, 1815, the same commissioners 
concluded a treaty with a band of Foxes who had been 
friendly to the British, in which it was agreed that all injuries 
and acts of hostility committed by one or either of the con- 
tracting parties were to be forgiven, and peace established 
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between them, and were to give up all prisoners in their 
‘hands to be delivered up to the respective nations ; and this 
tribe also recognized and confirmed the treaty of 1804. — 

Black Hawk and his band, who resided at Rock River, 
with some of the Pottawatomies, notwithstanding they had 
been notified of the peace, were not inclined to bury the 
tomahawk up to as late as the spring of 1816, but committed 
many depredations on the frontiers. And in this they re- 
ceived the encouragement of the British on the North-West 
frontier, who, in some measure, participated | in these acts of 
violence against the Americans. 

It was in the spring of this year that the garrison at Prairie 
du Chien was captured, and Black Hawk and his party made 
an attack upon some boats ascending the Mississippi with 
some stores and provisions for this place. In this attack one 
of the boats was captured and several of the crew killed. 
The remaining boats were compelled to return, and went 
down the river to Ft. Edwards, near the mouth of the Des 
Moines River. 

Soon atter this attack upon the boats, Black Hawk and his 
allies were inclined to listen to some propositions for a respite 
of hostilities towards the United States, and himself and 
twenty-one other chiefs and warriors went to St. Louis, and 
met some of the commissioners who had held treaties with 
the other tribes, and made an adjustment of their difficulties. 

This treaty was made on the 13th of May, 1816, but not 
ratified and proclaimed until the following December. This 
band of Indians were at the mercy of the United States; for 
by the treaty at Ghent they could not expect any support from 
the British Government; and the neighboring Indians, as 
well as some of their own nation, had made peace with the 
United States, and refused to give them any help; and not 
having numbers sufficient to contend with so powerful an 
enemy, they were forced to submit to any terms which might 
be Ri soned upon them. 

Under these circumstances, Black Hawk and twenty-one ot 
his party were induced to sign a treaty, in the preamble ot 
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which their many faults were enumerated, and the magna- 
nimity of the United States portrayed in glowing colors; and 
in the first article they were made to give their “uncondi- 
tional assent to recognize, re-establish, and confirm the treaty 


between the United States.of America and the united tribes 


of the Sacs and Foxes, which was concluded at St. Louis on 
the third day of November, 1804, as well as all other contracts 
and agreements heretofore made between the said tribes and 
the United States.” 


~The United States agreed to restore them upon the same 
footing on which they stood before the war, provided they 
would restore all the property they had plundered since they 
were notified of the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent. And 
in case they did not deliver up the property aforesaid, or any 
part of it, by the first day of the following July, then the 
United States were to be exonerated from paying their pro- 
portion of the annuities as provided by the treaty of 1804. 
Thus there was a friendly relation established between the 
whole Sac and Fox nations and the United States, and the 
Indians were left to pursue the chase, and peaceably provide 
for their families. Soon after the treaty of 1816, the United 
States built Fort Armstrong on Rock Island, but a few miles 
from Black Hawk’s village. This act of the United States 
was considered by the Indians as another violation of the 
treaty of 1804; the acknowledging of the validity of which 
had been exacted of them in the late treaties; and it gave 
great dissatistaction to them, particularly to Black Hawk and 
his party; but not having the power to resist the intrusion, 
they submitted to it without any acts of open hostility. Yet 
they felt conscious that the United States were doing them a 
wrong, and the injury was treasured up for an opportunity to 
avenge their grievances. This island in its native state was 
a most beautiful spot, and much admired and resorted to by 
the Indians. In addition to this, they had a traditionary be- 
lief that a good spirit, which watched over the interests of 
their people, dwelt on the island in a cave of a rock, upon 
which the Fort was built. Previous to the erection of the 
28 
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Fort, the spirit had often been seen on the island; but about 
the time they commenced building the Fort, alarmed by the 
noise and intrusion of the whites, it was seen to come out of 
the hole, spread its beautiful white wings, and disappear, and 
was never seen in those parts afterwards. 

During the year 1817, the Sacs for some cause attacked a 
party of the Sioux, and killed several of their number ; but 
the difficulty was settled, and their seemed to have been a 
general peace among the Indians till the winter of 1819-20, 
when the Saes and Foxes had a difficulty in their own nation, 
which threatened to seriously disturb their peace and happi- 
ness. A young Sac had killed one of the Iowa band, and the 
latter demanded redress. The old habit of appeasing the 
friends of one who had been killed, by presents, had been 
done away with, and these bands had established a law among 
themselves, that a murderer would be given up, and punished 
by death. The young Sae who had killed the lowan was 
taken sick, and not able to travel, which delayed the imme- 
diate adjustment of the difficulty; and the Iowa band were 
preparing to take vengeance upon the Sacs. Black Hawk, 
with a party of his men, undertook to settle the difficulty, 
and made preparations to visit the lowa village. They called 
at the lodge of the young Sac, and found him still sick; but 
he resolved to go with them, and prepared for his journey, 
when his brother interposed, and oifered to go and die in his 
place; and the party started on their way with his brother. 
When they reached the Iowa village, they dismounted and 
bid farewell to the young brave, who went forward singing 
his death song, and seated himself in the middle of the lodges. 
One of the Iowa chiefs came out to the party, when Black 
Hawk informed him that the young man who committed the 
murder was sick, and that his brother had come in his place 
to die for him. The party of Sacs saw the lowas gather 
around the young man, with their spears and clubs; and, not 
wishing to see him executed, mounted their horses and started 
for their own village. At night they stopped to camp, and 
were about to kindle a fire, when they were suddenly alarmed 
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g by the tramping of horses, and prepared for an attack 
_ from an enemy. But to their surprise, they saw their young 


friend, whom they had left at the village of the Towas, coming 
with two horses. The Iowas, after threatening him with acts 


_ of violence, gave him something to eat, smoked the pipe with 
him, furnished him with two horses, and bade him return 


home in safety to his friends. 


In the fall of 1820, Black Hawk and some of his band made 
a visit to their British father, at Malden, and received many 
presents from him. These visits were frequently made, and 
probably did not result in cultivating any friendly feclings 
towards the United States. In the winter of 1822, Black 
Hawk and some of his party encamped on Two Rivers for 
the purpose of hunting; and while there, some white men 
caught him, and, under the pretense that he had killed some 
of their hogs, beat him with sticks so severely that he was 
confined to his camp for several days. This treatment greatly 
strengthened his prejudice against tue Americans; but not 
having the power to avenge the wrong, the insult was quietly 
submitted to. The ensuing summer, the propriety of the 
whole nation removing to the west side of the Mississippi was 
urged upon them by the agent at Fort Armstrong. The 
principal of the Fox chiefs, as well as Keokuk, favored the 
removal, and urged the Indians to go. But some of them 
were opposed to going, and called upon Black Ilawk for his 
advice. He took the ground that their lands had not been 
rightfully purchased, that the Americans had no right to 
insist on their removal, and as a matter of policy he was 
opposed to it. From this time till the close of the Plack 
Hawk war, Black Hawk seems to have been the master spirit 
among those hostile to the United States, and Keokuk of the 
friendly party. ? 

It may be proper here to notice some of the events in 
Keokuk’s lite. Keokuk was a descendant of the Sac branch 
of the nation, and was born near or upon*Rock River about 
the year 1780. He, like Black Hawk, was not a hereditary 
chief; but rose, by his energy and skill in managing the 
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Indians, to be the head man in the nation. The first battle 
he was ever engaged in, he encountered and killed a Sioux, 
which placed him in the rank of warriors, and he was pre- 
sented with a public feast by his tribe in commemoration of 
the event. During the war of 1812 with Great Britain, a 
force was sent by the Government of the United States to 
destroy an Indian village at Peoria, on the Illinois river. A 
runner brought the news to the village, that the same troops 
were going to attack the Sacs, and the whole tribe were very 
much alarmed. A council was instantly called, and it was 
determined to immediately abandon their village. Keokuk, 
who as yet had not "been admitted into their councils, was 
standing by, and heard the result of their deliberations, He 
went to the door of the council lodge, and asked the privilege 
of addressing the council on the subject about which they had 
been deliberating. He was admitted, and expressed his regret 
at the conclusion they had come to, and argued the propriety 
of preparing for a defense before a retreat: and concluded by 
saying, “‘ Make me your leader; let your young men follow 
me, and the pale faces shall de driven back to their towns. 
Let the old men and women, and all who are afraid to meet 
the white man, stay here; but let your braves go to battle!” 
This speech had its desired effect, and the warriors at once 
declared they were ready to follow Keokuk, and he was chosen 
their leader. The intelligence turned out to be a false alarm; 
but the conduct of Keokuk had its effect, and raised him to 
the first rank among the braves. 

On another occasion, Keokuk with his band was hunting 
near the country of the Sioux. Very unexpectedly a mounted 
band of Sioux came upon them, fully equipped for a hostile 
attack. The Sacs were also upon horseback; but they had 
not the force or preparation to.openly resist the attack of the 
enemy; nor could they safely retreat. In this emergency, 
Keokuk immediately formed his men into a circle, and ordered 
them to dismount and take shelter behind their horses. The 
Sioux raised their war whoop, and charged upon their enemy 
with great fury; but the Sacs, protected by their horses, took 
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deliberate aim, gave them a warm reception, and caused them 
to fall back. The attack was repeated; and, after several 
unsuccessful assaults, the Sioux retired, much the worse for 
the encounter. — 


Subsequent to this, when the Saes supposed the Sioux were 


on friendly terms with them, they went out on a buffalo hunt, 
leaving but few braves to protect their village. Unexpectedly 
Keokuk came upon an encampment of a large number of 
Sioux, painted for war, and apparently on their way to attack 
his village. His warriors were widely scattered over the 
prairies, and could not speedily be collected together. These 
cireumstances called into requisition the tact of a general. 
Keokuk was prepared for the emergency; he mounted his 
horse, and, unattended by any one, boldly rode into the camp 
of the enemy. In the midst of their camp he saw raised the war 
pole, and around it the Sioux were engaged in the war dance, 
and uttering expressions of vengeance upon the Sacs. Keokuk 
dashed into the midst of them, and demanded to see their 
chief. At the approach of the chief, he said to him, “ [ have 
come to let you know that there are traitors in your camp. 
They have told me that you were preparing to attack my 
village. I know they told me lies; for you could not, after 
smoking the pipe of peace, be so base as to murder my women 
and children in my absence; none but cowards would be 
guilty of such conduct.” When the Sioux had got a little 
over their surprise, they gathered around him, evincing an 
intention to seize him, when he added in a lond voice, “ I 
supposed they told me lies; but if what I have heard is true, 
the Sacs are ready for you.” And immediately put spurs to 
his horse, and left the camp at full speed. Several guns were 
fired at him, and a number of the Sioux mounted their horses 
and chased him. But he escaped unhurt, brandishing his 
tomahawk, and making the woods resound with the war- 
whoop; he soon left his pursuers in the distance. He imme- 
diately collected his warriors, and prepared to defend his vil- 
lage. His enemies, finding that they had been discovered, 
and fearing that Keokuk, by his bold adventure to their camp, 
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had planned some strategem, abandoned their enterprise, and 
returned home without molesting the Saes. Keokuk was more 
distinguished as an orator and stateman than as a general. 
He was one of the most eloquent speakers in his nation, and 
was not surpassed by any in managing his own people, and 
others with whom he had intercourse; and some instances of 
his sagacity as a civil officer will hereafter be noticed. 

After the Indian Agent at Rock Island had urged upon 
Black Hawk the propriety of moving to the west side of the 
Mississippi, he had an interview with Keokuk, to see if matters 
could not be adjusted with the President, so that they might 
buy back the land about their village, on Rock River, and 
give other lands in place of it; and Keokuk promised to go 
and see the Indian Agent at St. Louis. 

During the following winter, while Black Hawk and his 
party were on a hunting excursion, several white families 
moved to their village, destroyed some of their lodges, and 
commenced to fence up their fields. Black Hawk, upon hear- 
ing what was going on at his village, returned and found his 
own lodge occupied by whites. He went to Fort Armstrong, 
and: entered a complaint about the intrusion of the whites. 
The Agent not being at home, the interpreter, acting in his 
place, gave Black Hawk no aid or satisfaction about ejecting 
the whites from his village, but advised him te move to the 
west side of the Mississippi. He then went to the Winnebago 
sub-agent, who gave him the same advice he had received at 
Rock Island. He next visited White Cloud (or Wabokieshiek), 
the prophet, who had much influence with the Sacs and Win- 
nebagoes. White Cloud was a shrewd, stout, fine-looking In- 
dian, at that time about forty years old, in the prime of life, 
and was greatly respected by Black Hawk and his band, for 
his sound judgment. He had a village on Rock River, called 
after his own name, and was recognized among his people as 
chief. His father was a Winnebago and his mother a Sac, 
and he exercised his influence as prophet over both nations. 
He did not shave his head, as was the custom with Indians, 
but wore his hair long, covered with a white turban, suitable, 
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. according to Indian custom, to his profession. He was saga- 
- cious, cunning, and had a perfect knowledge of Indian char- 
_ acter; prerequisites which were essential to sustain his char- 
- acter as a prophet among his people; and he had much to do 
“in directing the career of Black Hawk and his band in their 
difficulties with the whites. White Cloud advised Black Hawk 
not toe leave his village, but to remain there peaceably, and 
endeavor to persuade Keokuk and his band to return to Rock 
River, and probably the whites would leave. He now joined 
the hunting party, and hunted till spring. When they returned 
from their hunt, they found the whites still at their village, 
engaged in fencing up their corn-fields and preparing to cul- 
tivate them. Soon after they returned in the spring Keokuk 
paid them a visit at Rock River. He informed Black Hawk, 
that he had been to St. Louis, that he had accomplished 
nothing with the Agent there; and instead of giving his 
assent to return to their old village, as White Cloud had 
advised, he used all his influence to persuade the remainder 
of the Indians to follow him, and establish their lodges on the 
lowa where he resided. This he urged as a matter of policy 
to preserve peace, and not embroil the nation in difficulties 
with the whites. Black Hawk taunted Keokuk with cow- 
ardice, for thus wishing to quietly give up their village and 
the graves of their fathers to strangers, who had no right to 
the soil; and this interview only widened the breach of 
friendship which existed between them. 


(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF LEE COUNTY, 
IOWA. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ANNALS OF Iowa :’ 


“T received, some time ago, from Col. James C. Parrott, now postmaster at 
Keokuk, a very interesting letter, of which the following is a copy. It was not 


intended for publication; but I found that I could not well condense or abbreviate 
it. I therefore send it for publication entire in the ‘Annals.’ 
“ Yours respectfully, EDWARD JOHNSTONE 


“ Port Mapison, Iowa, June 1, 1868.”’ 

Hon. Epwarp Jounstonn, Dear Sir: At your request I 
proceed to give you the following memoranda, incidents, &e., 
of the early settlement of Ice county, Lowa: 
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I came to the county in September, 1834, a member of 
Company “I,” 1st U. 8. Dragoons, and was garrisoned at 
Camp Des Moines—now known as Montrose. This post was 
commanded by Lt. Col. Stephen W. Kearney, and the com- 
mand consisted of companies “B,” “H,” and “I,” com- 
manded respectively by Captains E. V. Sumner, Nathaniel 
Boone, and I. B. Brown. On our arrival the quarters for the 
troops were being erected by Lieut. Crossman, U. S. Quarter- 
Master, and were finished for occupancy about the Ist of 
October. 

The only improvement on our arrival was a log house and a 
small field of corn; Capt. Jas. W. White being the occupant. 
The Government purchased his claim, and the house was used 
as a hospital to the post. 

There were many traces of a former settlement around the 
camp, the most prominent of which was the old orchard of 
apple-trees a short distance below. The orchard at that time 
contained some ten or fifteen trees in bearing condition. The 
fruit was very ordinary, being a common seedling. The In- 
dians were in the habit of visiting the orchard, and gathering 
the fruit in its green state, so that none of it, to my knowledge, 
ever came to perfection. There were also some sage bushes 
growing in the ‘prairie to the rear of the camp; and there 
were, also, remains of dirt, or adobe, chimneys visible in the 
same locality; which goes to prove that a settlement had 
existed there at some former period. 

There were numerous mounds in the vicinity of the camp, 
and there were many speculations and conjectures as to their 
origin. Some believed them to have been the fortifications 
of the Spaniards, while others thought they were the burial 
places of the Indians. The latter, I think, is correct; as I 
witnessed an Indian burial in one of them. 

The troops remained at Camp Des Moines until the spring 
of 1837, when they were removed to Fort Leavenworth. 

There were but few settlements, on the arrival of the troops, 
on the road or trail leading from the camp to the foot of the 
rapids. There were a few cabins at Nashville, and, in a short 
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time after, a house was built by Stephen H. Burtis about one 
and a half mile below the camp; also, a little further down, a 
cabin was built and occupied by Ezra Overall. This was all 
between the camp and the foot of the rapids, where there was 


an old trading house, known in after years as “Rat Row,” 
’ and two or three other cabins. This was then called “The 


Point ;” now, Keokuk—named in honor of Keokuk, the chief 
of the Sac tribe of Indians. 

There were a few citizens at this place in 1834; a few or 
most of whom I will name: Campbell, John Gaines, Bill 
Price, Alexander Hood, Bill McBride, Thos. W. Taylor, Val. 
Vanorsdall, and a few others, some of whom, to use a common 
phrase, were “hard cases,” but, notwithstanding, they were 
useful citizens. They engaged in the lighting and towing 
business over the rapids, which at that day was indispensable, 
as it was impossible to get goods or merchandise over them 
in steamboats. 

The old building known as “ Rat Row” had its many uses, 
as is usual in all frontier towns. It was at once a hotel, church, 
court house, and grocery ; the latter named being, at that time, 
the most popular of them all. 

From the camp to Fort Madison there was but one cabin in 
1834, which was situated near what is known as Webster’s 
Big Spring, and was occupied by a man named Foster. Fort 
Madison contained a few cabins; and, if my memory serves 
me correctly, Small, Cheney, and Ilorton, were among the 
early settlers. John and Nathaniel Knapp made their pur- 
chase of them, I think, in 1835, and laid out the town, the 
western boundary of which was near where the McFarland 
House now stands. From there down, or what was called in 
early times the lower town, was laid out by Joseph Webster. 

There were at this early day many traces of the old Fort 
visible. Some of the stockades, the locality of the block 
houses, and marks of the subterranean cavern through which 
the troops made their escape, were plainly to be seen. Also, 
the old garrison well, which at that time stipplied the inhab- 
itants of the town with water, and, I think, supplies some of 
them to this day. 

24 
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William Skinner was employed by the Quarter-Master in 
erecting the buildings at Camp Des Moines in 1834 ; and the 
same fall he made a claim or improvement on Devil Creek, 
which is now known as Applegate’s. This, I think, is one of 
the first claims made in Lee county, off the Mississippi River. 
In the spring of 1835, there were several claims made. Among 


the settlers was Howard, who made a claim on Sugar Creek, 


which locality is now known as Howard’s Settlement. Thos. 
Clark made a claim which was known as Clark’s Point; and 
Cruikshank, known as Cruikshank’s Point. There were also 
made, in the same year, several claims where South Augusta 
now stands. The noted Spurlock was one of those settlers, 
and E. D. Ayres, John Box, Thos. Wilson, and Hugh Dunn, 
made claims near Fort Madison. 

In 1834, our Territory was attached to Michigan for judicial 
purposes, and contained but two counties, viz: Des Moines 
and Dubuque. The boundary line was the Iowa River; and 
Burlington, then known as “Flint Hills,” was the county town 
of Des Moines county. ' 

In the fall of 1836, John and Nathaniel Knapp erected two 
large frame houses, known as the “ Madison” and “ Washing- 
ton” houses. These were the first improvements of any note 
made in Fort Madison. 

In the years 1836 and 18387, there was quite an influx of 
population into Fort Madison, and town lots brought high 
prices. There are some of those old settlers still living, but 
many of them have long since paid the debt of nature. Among 
the living are Peter Miller, Philip Viele, Daniel McCoun, 
Harmon Dingman, and others. 

I think in 1835 or 1836, the Territory was organized into 
counties, and the county of Lee was named for Lieut. Robert 
E. Lee (now General Lee), who was at that time making the 
Government survey of the Des Moines, or lower Rapids. 
Our first Territorial Legislature was held at Dodgeville, Wis. 
At that time, we were attached to Wisconsin for judicial pur- 
poses. John Box was a representative from Lee county. 

Judge Irvin, I think; held the first District Court in Lee 
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county, and John H. Lines was the first District Clerk. The 


~ Court was held in the “ Madison House.” © 


~ Lee county, at an early day, abounded with large quantities 


_of game—deer, turkeys, &c., being abundant. There were, 
__ also, large numbers of wolves; and it was noted, further, for 


its great quanity of wild honey. The water courses were 
much larger than at the present time. I have known Devil 
Creek to be impassable for two weeks at a time from high 
water, and there was a saw mill on that stream a short dis- 
tance above where the bridge now crosses it on the road from 
Montrose to Fort Madison, which run from six to seven months 
in the year. Skunk River was also considered navigable, 
although it was dammed at Augusta, and a grist and saw mill 
was established there in 1835. I think John Whitaker was 
interested in the mills. 

I was informed by Frank Labiseur, United States Inter- 
preter for the Sac and Fox Indians, that the name of Skunk 
River was a wrong interpretation. The Indian name was 
Chicaque, which, in their laugnage, is anything of a strong or 
obnoxious smell—such as onion, skunk, &c. From the fact 
that the head-waters of said stream abound with wild onions, 
the interpretation should have been “onion.” 

The Sac and Fox tribes were in quite large numbers in this 
eounty in 1834. Black Hawk and his family made, for several 
years, the bottom lands of Devil Creek their winter quarters. 
In the spring they would manufacture quite a quantity of 
maple sugar, from the numerous sugar trees then in that 


locality. 

Keokuk was the chief of the Sac Indians. He was a man 
of fine personal appearance, but was of profligate habits, being 
much addicted to intemperance. Appanoose, the chief’ of the 
Fox Indians, was a sedate, quiet man, and was much beloved 
by his tribe. His principal village was where Iowaville now 
stands. 

The foregoing statements are made entirely from memory, 
having no notes to which to refer; but I think, as far as they 
go, they are correct ; and I hope they may be of some service 
to you in perpetuating the early history of Lee county. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Keokuk, Iowa. J. OC. ParRorr. 
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SKETCHES OF HISTORY AND INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE SETTLEMENT OF WAPELLO COUNTY, FROM 1843 TO 
1859, INCLUSIVE. ‘ 
BY G. D. R. BOYD, OTTUMWA. 
(Continued from page 136.] 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Wapello County Agricultural Society was first organ- 
ized on the 24th day of January, 1852. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. W. Hedrick; Vice President, G. 
D. Hackworth; Treasurer, Bela White; Secretary, James W, 
Norris; Managers, Uriah Biggs, William Runnell, Jesse 
Brookshine, James Hill, Franklin Newell, J. D. Benans, B. 
B. Stephens, Andrew Majors, Levi Jenkins, Wm. A. Nye, 
Edward Pedigo, Jos. Wood, D. H. Michael, W. C. McIntyre. 
At this meeting a constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
eighty-nine members enrolled. The first fair was held on the 
farm of Joseph Hayne, October 14, 18538. There was quite a 
large attendance and -$70.50 and a number of books distrib- 
uted as premiums. In December following five acres of land 
was purchased, a mile north-east of Ottumwa, for a permanent 
fair ground. About this time the Society received $110 from 
the State. The Society was now thoroughly organized and 
in a flourishing condition. The fairs of 1854, °55 and °56, 
were very well attended, and exhibitions creditable to the 
farmers of the county. In 1857 the old grounds were sold to 
advantage and ten acres purchased one and a half miles above 
Ottumwa. It was soon enclosed with a substantial board 
fence and otherwise made ready for the approaching annual 
Fair on the 24th, 25th and 26th of Sept. The county was 
canvassed by Mr. D. F. Gaylord, and 70 life memberships at 
$10 each were soon subscribed and quite a number of yearly 
memberships at $1 each. The fair of that year was success- 
ful beyond expectations. From an elaborate report of the 
fair published in the “Democratic Statesman” and prepared 
by the author, we extract as follows: 

“The Wapello County Agricultural Fair which took place at 
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the fair ground above this city on the 24th, 25th and 26th 
_ ult., was, we suppose, by far the greatest guthéring of the people 


that has ever taken place in this county, the best exhibition 


of her wealth, and probably not inferior in display and elegance 
to like Gchibéticnn in any other county of the State. The 


number of persons present has been variously estimated at 
from 2000 to 4000. 

“We think we may safely put down the number who were 
in attendance on Friday at 2500, while those present on Sat- 
urday will not fall much short of that number. Thursday was 
mostly occupied in receiving stock and articles for exhibition, 
adopting measures for good order during the fair, &e. * * 

“Every person seemed well satisfied, and prond of the flat- 
ting prospects of our county and the very prosperous condition 
she at present enjoys.” 

The receipts of the fair were $1302.20; the amount of 
premiums awarded $375. 

A lively interest is still manifested in this organization and 
its usefulness and permanency is now unquestionable. Its 
success is a fair index to the great natural resources of the 
county, and the intelligence, enterprise and industry of its 
citizens. It exhibits a county peculiarly adapted to every 
variety of agriculture, horticulture and stock-raising ; water, 
timber and stone convenient, and prairies of moderate size, the 
soil of which is of the most productive character. Nature cer- 
tainly has been lavish of her bounty upon this locality, and_it 
remains but for the industry of the farmer to make it a 
modern paradise. ‘The varicty and richness of its resources 
has scarcely commenced to be developed, and ten or fifteen 
years will present a picture of wealth and prosperity that the 
most sanguine dreamer and enthusiast would not imagine or 
give shape to at the present time. 

At the general election in 1852 there were 1465 votes cast 
in the county. 

RAILROAD ENTERPRISES. 


The improvement of the navigation of the Des Moines had 
proved abortive, public confidence in its success had ceased, 
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the very name of the project and many of those connected 
with it had become extremely odious with the people, and 
slackwater navigation was only advocated by the visionary 
theorist, or the knavish political aspirant. The plank read, 
that had already spread—on paper—from Burlington to the 
“Big Muddy,” of course xa Ottumwa, and whose arteries shot 
out in every direction from the main grand trunk, had likewise 
been passed upon and condemned, as impracticable by the 
sovereigns.” The stock books were closed, and the “institu- 
tion” prematurely ceased to exist. And now commences the 
history of our railroad speculations. The “iron horse” was to 
be substituted for slack water and oak boards, and a sensible 
sub-stitution it has proved to be. 

The first Railroad meeting in this county, was held at 
Ottumwa on the 17th of January, 1852, at which meeting 
it was resolved to call a convention at Ottumwa, on the 13th 
of the following February, to advocate the construction of the 
Lafayette, Burlington and Council Bluffs Railroad. 

A cummittee of invitation was appointed, consisting of W. 
H. Bruntield, H. B. Hendershott, J. C. Ramsey, W. B. Street, 
©. Vanchune, H. P. Graves and Geo. Gillaspy, who published 
an address, and extended invitations to prominent citizens in 
all the counties interested. In their published address the com- 
mittee set forth the advantages of this route in glowing terms. 
The result was, the convention on the 13th of February was 
very largely attended. Des Moines county sent twenty-nine 
delegates, and Henry, Monroe, Lucas, Jefferson, Van Buren, 
Davis, Mills, Louisa, Keokuk, Mahaska, Marion, Polk and 
Wapello, were well represented. The new court house, at 
that time, was not built and the largest public building in Ot- 
tumwa was the congregational church, in which the conven- 
tion assembled. Col. William H. Wallace (now a prominent 
citizen of Washington Territory,) presided. The convention 
was addressed by Ool. Wallace, H. W. Starr, Hon. William 
Thompson, E. W. Eastman, R. R. Harbor, J. J. Childs, C. 
Negus, J. W. Norris, D. Anderson, Henry Allen, Mr. Allen- 
der and L. D. Winchester. Letters were read trom Judge 
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Mason, J. W. Woods and W. G. Clark. The feasiblity of the 
route was fully demonstrated, and a string of resolutions, al] 
expressing reasons why the road should be built, were unani- 
- mously adopted. After this time the subject was constantly 
__ agitated. 

On the 23d of August, 1853, a public meeting was held 
in Ottumwa, (in accordance with the wishes of this Railroad 
Co., which had now become thoroughly organized as the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River Railroad Co.,) to take into consid- 
eration the propriety of the county taking stock in the road 
to the amount of $100,000. This meeting resolved that the 
county should become»a stockholder, and accordingly the 
County Judge submitted the question to the people, the 
main proposition being as follows: 

“Said stock to bé paid for by the issue of bonds of the 
county, redeemable in 20 years, bearing an interest not exceed- 
ing 8 per cent. per annum, to be issued upon the call of the 
company, after the work in said county shall be put under 
contract, in installments not exceeding five per cent. per month, 
and to be taken at par.” The vote was taken on the 24th of 
September, 1853, and resulted in favor of the county taking 
$100,000 stock by 651 majority. The county was thoroughly 
canvassed by gentlemen favorable to the proposition. Sub- 
sequently the company demanded that citizens of Wapello 
county should subscribe $40,000 in private stock. Accord- 
ingly books were opened, and at a meeting in Ottumwa on 
the 15th of December, 1853, it was ascertained that $40,600 
had been subscribed to the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad Company. This meeting appointed H. B. Hender- 
shott, J. H. D. Street, C. C. Warden, J. CO. Ramsey and C. 
Dudley to present these stock books to-the company at Bur- 
lington which duty these gentleman fulfilled. 

The assessed value of property, for the year 1853, in the 
county was $1,318,100. 

On the 5th of January, 1854, a public meeting was held at 
Agency City, the object, as stated, being “for the purpose: of 
taking action on the Keokuk, Ft. Des Moines and Minnesota 
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Railroad.” This meeting was addressed by Messrs. Farner 
and Hornish, of Keokuk, who elaborated on the feasibility of 
the route, and the beneficial results that would accrue to the 
people of this section by the construction of the road. After 
this, resolutions were submitted and passed favorable to the 
proposed road, and the County Judge was petitioned to sub- 
mit to a vote of the people of the county, a proposition for the 
county to take $100,000 stock in the road; a committee was 
also appointed to procure private stock. A meeting was 
then called at Ottumwa on the 19th of January, to further dis- 
cuss and consider the same proposition; but the people of the 
county, being already committed to aid to the extent of their 
ability the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, the prop- 
osition of Keokuk, at that time, was not seconded by any sub- 
stantial demonstration on the part of our citizens. They 
seemed to feel that they, for the time being, were sufficiently 
pledged towards the advancement of railroad enterprise, and 
therefore plead their inability to contribute further. The 
meeting of the 19th assembled, and Messrs. Farner and Horn- 
ish were present, but almost immediately withdrew after dis- 
covering that those present were almost unanimously averse 
to the county taking stock in the proposed road. The meet- 
mg then proceeded to organize, and passed resolutions oppos- 
ing the proposition. The County Judge refused to call an 
election, and so the matter dropped. The people ofthe coun- 
ty, however, were then, and are yet, faverable to that road, 
and will, at a proper time, give it a substantial token of their 
good will. It is now finished within thirty-five miles of our 
county, and located along the bank of the Des Moines River 
to Des Moines City. 

It was about this time that the extension of the North Mis- 
souri Railroad into Iowa was first spoken of, and a very sensi- 
ble article appeared in the Ottumwa Courier of J anuary 
26 upon this subject. On Feburary 16, 1854, a convention 
was called at Bloomfield to take this subject into consideration. 
Wapello sent a large delegation. The convention was largely 
attended by the counties and localities most interested, and a 
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long string of resolutions, advocating the extension of the 
North Missouri Railroad to the Des Moines Valley in Iowa, 
were passed. A mass convention was called at Ottumwa on 
the 15th day of the following month (March), to effect a more 


permanent organization. On the 15th, the delegates assem- 


bled in the congregational church, and articles of incorpora- 
tion were adopted, article 2d of which states that “the name 
and style of this incorporation shall be the North Missouri 
and Iowa Extension Railroad Company.” A board of directors 
were elected, consisting of Geo. Gillaspy, O. C. Warden, Joseph 
Hayne, J. W. Hedrick, and E. Washburn of Wapello county, 
and J. W. Ellis, H. W. Briggs, H. II. Trimble and Josiah 
Earheart, of Davis. Since that time the route has been sur- 
veyed to Ottumwa, and its construction from the Missouri line 
to the same place is only a question of time. The direct com- 
munication that this road will give the people cf Wapello 
county with St. Louis and the lower Mississippi is not lightly 
valued, and its construction is constantly being agitated. The 
road is now built to within a short distance of the State line, 
which brings it to within 40 miles of our county. The Bur- 
lington and Missouri River Railroad was located permanently 
to Ottumwa on the 20th day of March, 1854, and in May fol- 
lowing contracts were entered into for grading and bridging 
to that point. The work was commenced in the county in 
the fall of 1854, but soon after relinquished and the road was 
not constructed within the limits of the county until the win- 
ter of 1858-9. In the spring of 1859, the cars commenced 
running to Agency City, and on the 14th day of August, 1859, 
the first passenger train left the depot ground at Ottumwa. 
This company have encountered many embarrassments, yet 
they have pushed their road along with much vigor and en- 
ergy. Their progress has been more expeditious than any 
other railroad in the State. 

The assessed value of property in 1855, was $2,148,030, in 
1856, $2,684,649, and in 1857, $3,983,211. In 1859 the number 
of inhabitans were 15,060, and 3000 voters; No. of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 21, 6,000; No. of schools, 90. Ow- 
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ing to the failure of crops, and the derangement of the financial 
condition of the country, (which bore heavily upon the West,) 
property for the past few years has been assessed at a very 
low figure in this county. The real increase in value, how- 
ever, ‘has been gradual and steady, and a full and correct 
statement of the wealth of the county, at _ time, would not 
fall short of $6, 000,000. 

But we are’ eeensinitee that it is time that we were drawing 
this short sketch of our county history to a close. Cireum- 
stances made it necessary to condense it into the smallest 
practicable compass; consequently only the more important 
events and incidents are referred to, and many of them only 
generally stated, as details and particulars would have ex- 
tended the work to an indefinite length. 

In 1856, a Court House, costing the county some $13,000, 
was finished by John J. Adams. The jail, costing some 9,000, 
was finished in 1857. 


We have thus taken a cursory view of the operations of 
sixteen years. We have seen our county at its first settle- 
ment; in its earliest infancy; the red man taking up his gun 
and his tomahawk, his squaws and papooses, and wending his 
way farther west; and we have seen the first infant colony of 
“pale faces,” covered with dust and travel-worn, eagerly seiz- 
ing upon the prairie homes and the hunting grounds of the 
now almost forgotten Indian. Hastily we have sketched the 
contentions of the first “squatter sovereigns,” and from numer- 
ous incidents have selected two or three of the most important 
illustrative of the spirit of the times. Incidentally we have 
touched upon that magnificent swindle, the Des Moines Riv- 
er Improvement,” that fruitful theme of agitation and public 
discord. Referring to plank-road speculations, we have seen 
that character of public gull-traps condemned and abandoned. 
Briefly we have given a history of our Agricultural Society, 
from its first organization down to the present time. Touch- 
ing upon our railroad enterprises, we have seen their first 
organization and gradual construction. We have in that time 
seen our county emerge from an uninhabited region to a com- 
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paratively high state of cultivation, dotted over with large 
‘fields and cottages, churches and school-houses ; with here and 
there a village, and some few ciétes, each enjoying “a local 
habitation and a name,” commercial advantages, and a pros- 


P ~ perous trade. We have seen year after year our county in- 


crease in population and wealth, and those shining substantial 
virtues that dictate respect for law and order and good gov- 
ernment. Connected with all of the foregoing subjects that » 
we have hastily passed over, there are many incidents that 
have fallen under our observation that may engage some of 
our leisure hours in the future. If so, the public shall have 
the benefit of them. 
For the present, “ we rest.” 


HISTORY OF JOHNSON COUNTY, IOWA. 
BY CAPT. F. M. IRISH, IOWA CITY. 


(Continued.) 


To the Editor of The Annals: 

Dear Sm: Mr. Walker will hand you my article for the July number. I 
fear it will not be found as interesting to the readers of TsE ANNALS as I could 
have wished; so much of it being taken up with dates and facts connected with 
dry history. I indulge a hope that the next number, being the last, will possess 
more interest. Respectfully yours, F. M. IRISH. 

Rose Hip, June 23d, 1868. 


July 4th, 1841, was celebrated by the citizens of this coun- 
ty by the following appropriate proceedings. The Mechanics’ 
Association formed in procession, carrying their banner of 
“ Mutual Aid,” each member wearing the appropriate badge 
of the association. The procession presented a splendid ap- 
pearance. Next came a large company of ladies dressed in 
white. These were illeweeh by a large number of citizens. 

This procession marched through the principle streets to 
Capitol Square. John Hageking,- Esq., presided over the 
meeting, Charles S. Foster read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and Horace Smith, Esq., delivered the oration of the 
day, which was listened to with deep and marked interest. 
At 3 o'clock, the audience numbering about three hundred sat 
down toa sumptuous dinner prepared by Jonathan Lawreuce, 
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Esq., the tables being arranged under the broad spreading 
oaks adjoining the Square. 

After the removal of the cloth the usual number of toasts 
were given, and received in the true spirit of freemen. 

During the last session of our Territorial Legislature, that 
body by joint resolution, agreed, on their adjournment, to 
hold their next session at Towa City, provided that the citi- 
zens of Johnson county would provide a building suitable for 
the accommodation of the Legislature, said building to be 
prepared free of any expense to the Territory. 

It was thought by many that our eitizens would be unable 
to erect a suitable building, but these doubts were removed 
by a proposition from Walter Butler, Esq., who agreed to 
erect the building if a certain number of citizens would obli- 
gate themselves to pay him the difference between the cost of 
the building and the price it would command when no longer 
required for the use of the Legislature. 

This was done, and the building ereeted, but from some 
cause the pledges were never fulfilled, and Mr. Butler sus- 
tained a most ruinous loss by the operation. 

There was no man to whom our citizens were so much in- 
debted for energy and public spirit at this particular time as 
Mr. Butler, and it is to be regretted that his labors in this di- 
rection met with such reward. 

MILLS AND MACHINERY. 

Near the close of the year 1841, David and Joshua Switzer 
erected a grist mill on Clear Creek, upon the site now occu- 
pied by the Woolen Factory of Mr. Stickler. In this mill 
was ground the first flour and meal ever manufactured in 
Johnson county, and the people for a great distance around 
realized the benefit of it. But this mill was not able long to 
supply the demands of the rapidly increasing population, and 
steps were taken to improve and make use of the water power 
of the Iowa River. Walter Terrill commenced and com- 
pleted the erection of his mill-dam in the autumn of 1843. 
This dam is situated one-half mile above the city. Mr. Terrill 
completed the erection of his mill in 1844, and put two run 
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of stone in operation. In 1845 he attached to the mill a card- 
ing machine, which was a great convenience to the commu- 
nity. This mill-site, with a five foot dam, affords power 
sufficient to drive ten run of stone and have a surplus for 


~ other machinery. The present proprietor, Mr. Samm, is now 


preparing to use and improve the whole of this power. 


On the 19th of May, 1843, the Iowa City Manufacturing 
Company was organized, by electing Chauncey Swan presi- 
dent, Silas Foster secretary, and Augustus E. McArthur 
treasurer. A.J. Willis, Ferdinand Harbestroh and Thomas 


_ Snyder were chosen a board of directors, with a capital stock 


subscribed of $5,000, in shares of $25 each. This company 
commenced the erection of a dam upon one of the best mill- 
sites npon the lowa River, two miles and a half above the 
city, upon the property owned by Walter Butler. The bed 
of the river at this point is of solid rock, with a handsome 
fall below. In the month of June, 1843, A. B. Newcomb, as 
superintendent of the work, commenced getting out timber 
for the dam, and notwithstanding the many obstacles and 
unforseen difficulties which had to be encountered, this great 
and important work was so far completed by January, 1844, 
as to enable the company to put a small grist-mill into opera- 
tion. A sore misfortune lay in store for these enterprising 
citizens, for in the spring of 1844 a rapid rise of the river 
brought down large fields of heavy ice, and the dam being in 
an unfinished state, a considerable portion of it was carried 
away. ‘This disaster was felt most severely by the company, 
their funds being exhausted, and the financial condition of 
the country, at this time, being such as to render it very dif- 
ficult for them to replenish their treasury. All these difficul- 
ties were at length overcome, the breach repaired, and a sub- 
stantial dam, ten feet in height, was completed. This was 
the finest structure of the kind west of the Mississippi, and 
affords one of the finest water powers in the State, the hy- 
draulic force in an ordinary stage of water; with the ten foot 
dam, being equal to a seven hundred and eighty horse power. 
This property, after passing from the hands of the Iowa City 
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Mannfacturing Co. into the hands of different persons not 
having the means to suitably improve it, was purchased by 
Ezckiel Clarke in 1848, and a large flouring-mill erected and 
put into active operation in 1850. This mill was driven day 
and night, and furnished the greater portion of the flour for 
the inhabitants of the northwestern part of our State. It was 
no unusual sight to see fifty and sixty wagons ranged at this 
mill at one time, some of them from as far north-west as 
Woodbury county, from all the intermediate settlements, and 
from southern Minnesota. This fine water power is now owned 

“by M. T. Close and Bro., who have erected a paper-mill and 
furnished the power for driving the machinery for a large 
woolen factory. 

The mills now in operation in this vicinity for the manufac- 
ture of breadstuffs are as follows: Mill of M. T. Close, tour 
run of stone; mill of Mr. Samm, three run of stone. The above 
comprise all those driven by water power. 

In Iowa City there are four steam flouring mills in active 
operation, viz: The “ Brick Mill,’ McConnell & Rogers, pro- 
prietors ; four run of stone, four foot burrs. Amount of wheat 
ground in 1867, 33,343 bush.; Rye, 2,000 bush.; Corn, 6,000 
bush.; Corn shelled and shipped, 1,357 bush.; Wheat shipped, 
1,100 bush.; bbls. Flour shipped, 2,252. Steam engine 60 
horse power. From the above statement an estimate can be 
made of the amount of breadstuffs annually manufactured by 
the remaining five mills. The “Stone Mill,’ Hursh & Bri- 
son, proprietors, three run of stone; mill owned by Gilbert 
and Ulark, three run of stone; and the one under the propri- 
etorship of Mr. Cup, two run of stone. 

Much other machinery in Iowa City and vicinity is put 
into operation by steam power. Most prominent among the 
manufacturing interests is the oil factory of M. T. Close, used 
for the manufacture of linseed and lard oils. This establish- 
ment commenced operations in 1861. Below we give a state- 
ment of the amount of flax-seed worked during the several 
years since that time: Seed worked in 1861, 5,700 bush; 
in 1862, 12,500 bush.; in 1868, 21,200 bush.; in 1864, 35,500 
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_ bush.; in 1863, 37,750 bush.; in 1866, 40,260 bush.; in 1867, 
— 61,000 bush. Lard oil manufactured from 1861 to 1867, 


1,525 bbls. Building on Gilbert Street. Dimensions, 76x90 
feet, two stories and basement. Driven by engine of 30 horse 


_- power. Capacity of mill, 550 gallons of linseed and 250 


gallons of lard oil per day. 

“Tome Manufacturing Company ” at Coralville. Capital, 
$60,000. Mill erected in 1866-7. Dimensions, 52x148 feet. 
Intended for three sets of machinery, and having two in ac- 
tive operation, with a capacity of 10,000 yards of cloth per 
month. Manufacture cassimeres, flannels, jeans, blankets, 


yarns, &c. Now under the direction of Humphrey Taylor, 


superintendent; T. Sanxay, president; D. F. Wells, vice 
president ; L. B. Patterson, treasurer; L. Robinson, secretary. 

“ Stickler’s Woolen Mill,” on Clear Creek. This mill is 
adapted expressly for custom work, manufacturing the far- 
mer’s wool into substantial fabrics suited to the requirements 


_of the community. 


To get back to the “early days.” The autumn of 1841 found 
the new capitol progressing slowly, the acting commissioner 
still persisting in working the stone quarries within the city 
limits. These were of a very inferior quality, as may be seen 
by an examination of the first story of the University build- 
ing. The tide of immigration now set very strongly into 
Johnson County, as will be seen from the returns of an elec- 
tion held August 13th of this year. The candidates for dele- 
gate to Congress were A. C. Dodge, Democrat, and Alfred 
Rich, Whig. In the three voting precincts of this county the 
canvas showed the following result : 


RICH DODGE 

lui (011s EgetOReSOmEPOOOOOse ce. ot Jedaene i EN Hee rope 167 
VOT ies trates erated sinks ce 0 01-0 aut Matin re evel eactalioid: BE eter awersieat ine whe sale 37 
Gi WDC ar ee one Got cee. ae TOME ES se eeRe bee Ph 
198 225 

198 

SERUM INIT OEL LOL VOCS: << =< chaislaraelstttea ae alaielete 6 e@ « vinnie ccs viviececese's 493 
Dodge’s majority ... 6.1 e sce er cert e eee c cere cree este eccerenceereee 27 


Thus it will be seen that there were nearly as many voters 
in 1841 as there were inhabitants in 1839. 
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The building for the use of the Legislature being completed 
by Mr. Butler according to agreement, on the 1st of Nov- . 
ember Gov. Chambers ordered the furniture used by the 
Legislature in Burlington to be removed to Iowa City. This 
was done, wagons being used for the transportation of the 
effects, under the supervision of Mr. Secretary Stull; and the 
house being thus fitted up, the Territorial Legislature con- 
vened here on the 6th day of December, 1841. The Council 
was composed of the following named gentlemen: From the 
counties of Dubuque and Jackson, M. Bainbridge and J. S. 
Kirkpatrick; from Scott and Clinton, J. W. Parker; from 
Cedar and Linn, George Greene; from Muscatine and John- 
son, S. C. Hastings; from Louisa and Washington, Francis 
Springer; trom Lee, J. B. Browne and Ed. Johnston; from 
Henry, W. W. Wallace; from Jefferson, W. G. Coop; from 
Van Buren, G. §. Bailey; from Des Moines, Shepard Leffler. 

The House of Representatives was composed of the follow- 
ing members: From Lee county, William Patterson, E. S. 
McCulloch, H. J. Campbell; from Van Buren, Jno. M. Whit- 
aker, Uriah Biggs, Oliver Weld; from Des Moines, Alfred 
Hebard, Isaac Leffler, David E. Blair, George Hepner, James 
M. Morgan; from Henry, Asbury B. Porter, Paton Wilson, 
Simeon Smead; from Jefferson, Richard Quinton; from 
Louisa, William L. Toole; from Washington, Thomas Baker; 
from Johnson, Henry Felkner; from Cedar, Jones and Linn, 
Samuel P. Higginson, Thos. Denson ; from Scott and Clinton, 
J. M. Robertson and James Grant; from Jackson, James K. 
Morse ; from Dubuque, Delaware and Clayton, Warner Lewis, 
©. H. Booth. 

The Council was organized by electing J. W. Parker, Pres- 
ident; J. W. Wood, Secretary; E. J. Darker, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; Geo. S. Hampton, Transcribing Clerk; G. W. Harris, 
Assistant ; Samuel Parker, Sergeant-at-Arms; Orrin Dodd, 
Door-Keeper ; Miles Driscoll, Messenger; Daniel Chase, Fire- 
man. 

The House of Representatives was organized by electing 
Warner Lewis, of Dubuque, Speaker; Joseph F. Fales, Chief 
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~ Olerk; Lemuel Parkhurst, Assistant; S. B. Gardener, Re- 
52 Clerk; W. A. Thurston Hherobiing Clerk ; Benjamin 
Tucker, Enrolling Clerk; Amos C. Price, Senucaiinl brmes ; 
_ John B. Williams, TieaKeceers H. L. Jeannin, Assistant 


~ Door-Keeper ; T. B. Brown, Messenger; B. W. Gellock, As- 


sistant Messenger ; William Abbey, Fireman. 

Thus was constituted and organized the first Territorial 
Legislature that met in Iowa City, Johnson county. A body 
of men that for general business qualifications and legislative 
ability, wiil not suffer by comparison with any similar body 
that has since met in the Territory or State. 

Among other acts passed by this Legislature, in which 
Johnson County was interested, was one abolishing the office 
of Acting Commissioner, and appointing the Hon. John M. 
Coleman, Superintendent of Public Buildings and the Terri- 
torial property in lowa City. This proved to be a most judi- 
cious change; for Judge Coleman determined, if possible, to 
find a better material for the construction of the Capitol 
buildings, and in this he was successful beyond his most san- 
guine hopes. He found a quarry of most excellent rock about 
twelve miles north of the city, and immediately bordering 
upon the river. In this quarry men were immediately set to 
work, getting out the rock. Boats were built for the trans- 
portation of the stone thus obtained. These were manned, 
and with setting poles pushed up the river to the quarry, 
there loaded, and brought to the city; and thus was furnished 
the splendid granite of which the upper story of the Capitol 
building was built; and this excellent material was furnished 
on the ground at one-half the cost of the inferior stone of 
which the lower part of the building is constructed. 


Judge Coleman proceeded to sell all the lots in the city that 
were in demand, and to collect the debts due the Territory on 
lots previously sold. Thus he was enabled to complete the 
walls and enclose the building at a much earlier period than 
was anticipated. 

Judge Coleman, though advanced in years, possessed 
energy oi business qualifications rarely to be met with in 


9 
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men even in the prime of life. He has gone to his final rest, 
leaving behind him a name and spa of which his 
descendants may feel a just pride. 

We find in the Iowa City Standard of January 15, 1842, 
the following editorial : 

“In to-day’s paper will be found the proceedings of the 
‘Mechanics’ Mutual Aid Association,’ occurring on the 6th 
instant, that being their anniversary, and which were una- 
voidably crowded out of our last. 

“One year ago from that date was made the first step to- 
wards forming a society of this kind, when but seven me- 
chanics were present. Now the members belonging to this 
society number sixty. This is certainly a rapid increase con- 
sidering the age of Iowa City, when thirty months since or 
thereabouts the first mechanic made his appearance, whose 
object was to build a city where was then a wilderness, but 
now a place of luxury and elegance. Such is the march of 
improvement in Iowa City.” 

The first anniversary dinner of the Mechanics’ Mutual Aid 
Association of Iowa City took place Jan 5th, 1842. The As- 
sociation formed in procession at the door of their hall at one 
o'clock Pp. M., and, after marching through the principle streets 
of the city, preceded by a band of music, retired to the Na- 
tional Hotel, where they were gratified by listening to a very 
pertinent address from the President, Mr. James A. Ball. 
At half past one o’clock they sat down to a dinner prepared 
in the usual good style of ‘mine host” of the National, dur- 
ing which the company were enlivened by several patriotic 
and national airs from the band. After the removal of the 
cloth, the “ Star Spangled Banner” was sung by the Society 
in a style that would have done honor to Henry Russell. The 
Society was then addressed by several of the members in a 
manner at once peculiarly appropriate and happy. The fol- 
lowing toasts were then drank amid the hilarity that should 
ever characterize such occasions: 

' TOASTS. 

By €. C, Sangster—The Mechanic Art—perpetuator of ciy- 

ilization and of the monumental greatness of departed nations. 
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By A. G. Adams.—The M. M. A. A.—May it be composed 
_ of such members that in the hour of adversity they may ever 
_ keep in mind the object for which it was formed, and always 
remember the motto “ United we stand; divided we fall.” 
By L. 8. Swafford—The M. M. A. A.—as an incorporated 

body, may it ere long be known as one of the most flourishing 
literary institutions of Iowa. 

By A. Rowan—The bachelors of this Association—may 
the friends they trust prove honest, and the girls they love 
prove true. 

By ©. ©. Sangster—The mechanic arts and education—in- 
separable in their tendencies and alike beneficial to mankind. 

By E. Laiming—The M. M. A. A.—may it continue to rise 
till it becomes one of the brightest stars of Iowa. 

By L. 8. Swafford—May our Society rise and grow with 
this young, beautiful and thriving Territory. 


‘ 


: By G. 8. Robbins—The mechanics’ daughters of Iowa— 
- may they have good husbands and happy firesides. 

: By S. Baker—The M. M. A. A.—Success to her efforts; 
_ freedom and science to her sons. 

, By C. C. Sangster—The M. M. A. A. of Iowa City—may 
- its advancement be as glorious as its object is beneficial. 

; By W. T. Doty.—The bachelors of the Association—may 


God forgive them for their sin of omission. 

By F. Kimball.—Our Society—may it improve in kindness 
and science as fast as it increases in numbers. 

By G. C. Robbins.—Our Society—may it be the grand 
lever of moral and virtuous society in Lowa. 

By A. H. Haskell.—May our members in the Legislature 
live in the hearts of their constituents as with this Associa- 
tion. 

By L. S. Swafford.—This day being the first anniversary of 
this Society, and having gone through many trials during the 
past year, may it from this time henceforth move on smoothly 
and without confusion or hard feclings among its members. 

By A. H. Haskell—To the M. M. A. A. of Iowa City—may 
the sons of her members never be under the necessity of ask- 
ing their friends to sign a note for them. 
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By John L. Spencer—The Ladies—mechanies of the highest 
order. The minds of immortal beings are the materials on 
which they exercise their skill—may they always feel the 
responsibility of their situations. 

By Wm. Crum.—May the Society keep in mind Benjamin 
Franklin, the American philosopher, who was raised from a 
poor printer’s boy to the nighest pinnacle of fame; and Roger 
Sherman, who “never said a foolish thing,” and who was 
taken from the shoe-maker’s bench into his country’s service, 
beloved and admired by all, with a host of other self-taught 
men, and the makers of their own fortunes.” 

As this Association was the first to establish an institution 
for the education of yonth in this county, we shall have occa- 
sion to speak of it again. 

About this time there appeared in the Cincinnati Gazette 
the following rather flattering notice : 

* Towa Crry.—Three years ago, on the section of land em- 
bracing this city, there stood but a solitary unfinished log- 
cabin. Now there is a State House nearly two-thirds com- 
pleted at an expense of $50,000, a number of fine brick edi- 
fices, a great many houses and stores of every description, and 
nearly one thousand inhabitants. This is cited as the most 
rapid increase ever known in this country.” 

As to the “stores of every description,” there may be a 
little exaggeration. The other portions of the article were 
literally true. As to the unfinished loug-cabin, we have a dis- 
tinct recollection of putting a roof thereon, and by certain 
additions and extensions converting it into the celebrated 
mansion known in those days as “ Lean-Back Hall,” where 
many a weary traveler, upon prairie feathers, found sweet 
repose. Those were the happy days when we wore buckskin 
breeches, and drove our carriage and four—yoke of oxen. 
When Col. 8. C. Trowbridge was “ High Sheriff of Johnson 
County,” and when but few of us poor fellows could boast of 
having “lots of cash.” 


Returning to the thread of our narrative, we quote from the 
Towa Standard of June 18, 1842: 
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_ “Layine or tHe Corner-Stone.—In accordance with pre- 
vious notice, on Tuesday last was performed the ceremony of 
__ laying the corner-stone of the Academy building now being 
_ erected by the M. M. A. A. This ceremony was witnessed 
_ by a large number of our citizens. The performance was com- 
menced by music from the choir, followed by a prayer from 
the Rev. Mr. Hummer. The Secretary then read the charter 
of the Association, and other documents to be deposited in 
the stone. This being done, the ceremony of laying the stone 
was gone through with, when an appropriate address was 
delivered by Mr. Libby. The services of the occasion were 
then closed by music and a benediction. Altogether the affair 
went off delightfully. The day was beautiful, and nothing 
occurred to mar the harmony of the arrangements.” 

This Association received a charter from the Territorial 
Legislature, January 4, 1841, and a donation of the west half of 
block 60, on which they were to erect a building; said build- 
ing to be devoted exclusively to the purposes of education. 

At the general election held in August, 1842, the question 
of calling 2 Convention to frame a State Constitution was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and was by them rejected by 
a majority of 2,696. 

8 NEWSPAPERS OF THE COUNTY. 

The Iowa Standard, William Crum, Esq., editor and pro- 
prietor. The first number was published at lowa City, Thurs- 
day, June 10, 1841. This paper was the organ of the Whig 
party, whose principles it ably defended. It subsequently 
passed into the hands of Dr. 8. M. Ballard, who changed its 
name to that of the lowa City Republican. This paper, after 
passing through the hands of different proprietors, is at this 
time owned and published by N. H. Drainerd, Esq. 

The Jowa Argus. The publication of this paper was com- 
menced in 1841, vy Dr. Jackson, then late ot Northern Indi- 
ana. The Doctor’s political ideas were of that peculiar char- 
acter not calculated to render his paper a favorite of either 
party, which caused it to have but a brief existence. Shortly 
after its death the Doctor returned to Indiana, deeply regretted 
but by very few of his acquaintances. 
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The Jowa Capitol Reporter. The first number of this paper 
was published in this city, December 4, 1841, Van Antwerp 
and Hughes editors and proprietors; its politics Democratic, 
and under the control of different proprietors it for many 
years sustained the principles of the Democratic party. At 
length it fell into the hands of those whose politics bore a 
different complexion. This change brought on a hasty dis- 
solution, and the old Reporter ‘passed away unwept and 
unsung. 

The Jowa State Press. The first number of this paper was’ 
issued August 15, 1860. It took the place of the Heporter, 
and under the control of different publishers it has advocated 
the principles of the Democratic party in an able and efficient 
manner. John P. Irish is now its editor and proprietor. 


“EDUCATION. 


In 1840 Jesse Berry erected a small frame building in Iowa 
City, on College street, between Clinton and Capitol streets. 
This building is still standing on the property of Mrs. Berry. 
Here Mr. Berry opened a school, the first one kept in this 
county, of which we have any record. Some time after this, 
Mr. Choate opened a school in a building belonging to Joseph 
Coe, Esq., north of Capitol Square. On the 4th ‘of Tune, 1842, 
the Mechanics’ Academy was opened for the reception of 
students, by William and Hugh Hamilton, two young gentle- 
men, graduates of Gambier College, possessing great ability 
as teachers, and having thorough classical educations. This 
rendered the institution very popular, and soon filled the dif- 
ferent apartments with students. The institution flourished 
for two years, under the management of these gentlemen, 
when an unforeseen event brought disaster and ruin upon the 
enterprise. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church thought it advisable to 
found a College in this city, to be under the control of that 
denomination. They accordingly organized and opened a 
school in the basement of their church. They petitioned the 
Legislature for, and obtained, the donation of an entire block 
of ground upon which to erect their College. This donation 
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- was made on condition that the Society should erect a build- 
g ing upon the same, the building to be of a specified value, and 
~ to be completed within a limited time. 

_ About the same period, the Protestant Methodist Church, 
~ not wishing to be vutdone in the great work of anadion: 
organized an institution under the name of the Sneething 
Seminary. They also petitioned the Legislature, and obtained 
a grant of an entire block of ground upon the same conditions 
attaching to the grant to the M. E. Church. A Professor ° 
from the East was employed, and the Sneething Seminary 
went into operation in the basement of the Protestant Meth- 
odist Church. 

The results of the movement above described were exactly 
what might have been foreseen. Sufficient patronage could 
not be found in the community to sustain the three institu- 
tions. The two last named struggled along for a time, with 
a limited patronage, and being unable to erect their build- 
ings, the land reverted back to the Territory; and after main- 
_ taining a sickly existence for a time, both institutions expired, 
_ atter having nearly broken up the Mechanics’ Academy by 
- drawing from it a portion of its patronage, thereby placing it 

under embarrassments from which it never fully recovered. 

This result was much regretted by the citizens generally, and 
_ many attributed it to a misdirected spirit of rivalry. At all 
_ events, it gave the system of education so early and prosper- 
ously inaugurated ‘here, a shock from which it did not recover 
for the next six or seven years. In the mean time private 
schools were opened, one in the Academy by Dr. William 
Reynolds, who was the first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion elected in the Territory; and one in the basement of the 
Protestant Methodist Church, by Mr. Lathrop. These, with 
a few other small private schools, were in session only a por- 
tion of the year; the smaller scholars generally forgetting 
duriog the long vacation all they had learned in the short 
term. This state of things continued up to the time of the 
organization of the City Schools. What a contrast between 
the condition of educational matters now, and then! Now, 
we have four commodious buildings, one in each of the four 
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wards of the city, used for school purposes during nine months 
of each year, and when properly seated will accommodate 
nine hundred pupils. The number of those enrolled in 1865, 
was 621; in 1866, 651; in 1867, 672. The City Schools are 
at present under the direction of Mr. J. M. Williams, Prin- 
cipal of the High School. Johnson County has nineteen 
townships, and the following is a list-of the schools in each, 
together with the number of pupils in attendance for the year 
1867: 


x NO, SIN NUMBER . PUPILS IN 
TOWNSHIPS. Yiottorg,  wrrenpanoa, TON NSHIPS. Toocmors.  AFrRmDANGR 
Big-Grove! scan) )8 oss seacis sak. Newport ‘<. <5. Se - Stee 157 
Cedar. ee ee et 388 Oxford a8 SD Sete 225 
Clear Oraek’. ccc. ath aecmie.ciaacs 227 Penu A ee ie 209 
EROMOnh © 9... 0- 8G) acon eee ee 176 Pleasant Valley 7 ..... ‘ae a. SOR 
Graham Reo ee ee 280) §=Seott Sve tc cin = ee 165 
Hardin Shae, (Ggs asmooste +». 185 Sharon Se ee 222 
Towa Citf oss oe UB sens Sax eae ees, GO Neen ty Lo ogwas< <p an . «BE 
Jeffersah: ~ ons. Huss aememee 130 Union So ee MCE 149 
Liberty woes: bO bins Sen's Sik 260’ Washington. 2 2 2. ~\ese nue 288 
Madison Sant). Maan weleae 250 — 

Monroe divibia.” AE Memories boerek ones een Totelixas Jal 5,374 


The average cost of tuition per pupil is 20 cents per week. 
Amount paid teachers for the year 1867, $21,892.25. 

The State University was established at lowa City by act 
of February 25, 1847, granting therefor the use of the Capitol 
buildings and grounds, and also donating for its support the 
two townships of land granted to the State by the General 
Government for University purposes by act of Congress, July 
20, 1840. Under the Constitution of 1857, the University 
was permanently established at Iowa City. Practical steps 
for putting the Institution in operation were taken in 1854. 
Mr. Amos Dean, of Albany, N. Y., was elected President, 
-July 16, and the University opened its first session in Sept- 
ember, 1855. The Normal Department was in successful 
operation under the direction of D, Franklin Wells, Principal; 
Miss Lavina Davis, Assistant; Mrs. M. A. McGonegal, Pre- 
ceptress in the Model School; P. J. Whipple, Instructor in 
Music; T. S. Parvin, Curator and Librarian. In 1857, the 
University Fund was estimated at $172,276, derived from the 
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gale of University lands and the appraised value of lands 
~-ansold. From 1858 to 1860, the Institution remained in a 


B state of inaction through lack of funds. Re-opening on the 


_ 18th of September of the latter year, with seven pupils, it has 
~ steadily increased in numbers, till at the close of the Collegiate 
_ year 1867-8, its membership reached 450. The following 
is a list of the Officers and Faculty of the Institution for is 
year 1869: 

Ojjicers of the Board.— Gov. Samuel Merrill, President ; 
Wm. J. Haddock, Secretary; Wm. Crum, Treasurer. 

’ Executive Committee.—Rev. James Black, D. D., President; 
Hon. John P. Irish, of Iowa City; Hon. R. M. Burnett, of 
Muscatine. 

Board of Examiners for \867-8.—Dr. S. Anderson, Daven- 
port; Prest. Scarff, Pella; Prot. Wilson, Marshalltown. 

Fuculty— Rev. James Black, D. D., President; Nathan R. 
Leonard, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
Theo. S. Parvin, A. M., Professor of Natural History; Gus- 
tavus Hinrichs, C. P., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry; Charles A. Eggert, A. M., Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature; Amos N. Currier, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek Languages and Literature; Ste- 
phen N.°Fellows, A. M., Professor of Listory and Political 
Economy. 

Preparatory Department.—E. CO. Ebersol, Principal; Miss 
Hale, Preceptress 

Assistant Teachers.—Miss Lavina Davis; Miss Ellen A. 
Moore, A. M.; Miss Celia Moore; Henry S. Perkins, B. M., 
Professor of Vocal Culture, Harmony, and Composition; A. 
T. Smith, Teacher of Pianeforte, Organ, and Singing. 

The buildings devoted to the use of the University are spa- 
cious, capable of accommodating five hundred pupils. The 
location for the buildings and grounds is well chosen, upon 
an eminence overlooking the river, and from the cupola of 
the old Capitol commanding a view unsurpassed in beauty. 

_ The Institution for the Instruction of the Blind was estab- 
27 
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lished at Iowa City, the Seat of Government, by act of Janu- 
ary 16, 1353. 

Board of Trustees.—Robert Walker, of Johnson County, 
President; Geo. W. McCleary, of Johnson County, Secretary; 
Robert Hutchinson, of Johnson County, Treasurer. Samuel 
Bacon, Principal of the Institution. 

Number of blind reported in the State in 1859, 190; number 
of pupils in the Institution, 36. From the report of Mr. 8. 
Bacon, Superintendent, made to the Legislature in December, 
1854, the following is taken : 

“ The course of instruction and division of time is as follows.: 
The pupils rise at half-past 5 o’clock A. M., Geography from 
6 to 7, breakfast and recess from 7 to 8, Arithmetic and Al- 
gebra from 8 to 9, recess ten minutes, one hour Grammar and 
Writing, ten minutes recess, one hour Instrumental Music 
and Reading Print; from 124 to 2 P. M., dinner and recess ; 
from 2 to 5 the pupils are engaged in some kind of work, the 
males in the manufacture of brooms, &e , the females in sew- 
ing, knitting and bead work; supper and recess from 5 to 7, 
History from 7 to 8. The younger pupils retire at 9, the older 
ones at 10 P. M. In addition to the above course, the pupils 
receive instruction on the Piano, and Geometry is taught to a 
small class. The news of the day is read to the pupils from 
the various papers sent to the Institution, gratis. The pupils 
evince a great interest in their various pursuits, and feel grate- 
ful that there is a place provided for their education.” 

For the support of this Institution the Legislature made an 
appropriation of $3,000 per annum, to which was added a 
charge of $25 as an admission fee for each pupil. This sum, 
together with tlie amount realized from the sale of articles 
manufactured by the pupils, such as brooms, brushes, &c., 
proved sufficient, under the judicious management of Mr. 
Bacon, to defray all the expenses of the Institution, and leave 
an annual surplus in the treasury, which amounted at the time 
of Mr. Bacon’s removal to $5,000. Mr. Bacon is blind, having 
lost his sight in the eighth year of his age. He was educated 
at the Institute for the Blind, at Columbus, Ohio. He organ- 
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. ized and established the Blind Asylum at Jacksonville, Ill. 
_ Mr. B. is a ripe scholar, and as a mathematician is excelled 
by very few. In his removal from the Superintendency of 
_ the Institution, the public have sustained a great loss, and the 
_ pupils have been deprived of a most efficient manager and 

sincere friend. . 

By an act of the Legislature, the Institution was removed 
to Vinton, in Benton County, in the year 1862. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was established at 
Iowa City by an act of the Legislature of Jan. 24, 1855. The 
number of deaf mutes then in the State was 301; number of 
$ pupils attending the Institution, 50. The first Board of Trus- 
___ tees was composed of the following named gentlemen: Hon. 
_ §. J. Kirkwood, Hon. E. Sells, W. Penn Clarke, J. P. Wood, 
; H. D. Downey, Wm. Crum, and W. E. Ijams, Principal. On 
the resignation of Mr. Ijams in 1862, the Board appointed in 
his stead Mr. Benjamin Talbot, for nine years a teacher in 
the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, who came well 
recommended as a suitable person to fill the position. He 
pledged to the Institution a hearty devotion to its interests, 
and the most earnest efforts to secure its advancement; and 
right well has he redeemed his pledge. The number of 
admissions to the Institution for the year 1862-3 was 63; for~ 
the year 1863-4, the number was 64. The following is a list 
of the Trustees and Officers for the year 1866-7: 

Trustecs.—Gov. Win. M. Stone, ex--fiicio; Ton. Ed. Wright, 
Secretary of State, ex-officio ; Ton, D. F. Wells, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, ex-officio. 

Ojficers—N. H. Brainerd, President; B. Talbot, ex-officio 
Secretary ; Thomas J. Cox, Treasurer; T. M. Banbury, M. B. + 
Cochran, M. D.; Benjamin Talbot, A. M., Principal. 

Assistant Teachers, &e—Edwin Southwick, Ellen J. Israel, 
Conard S. Zorbaugh, Henry A. Turton, Mrs. Lou. J. Turton; 
Mrs. Mary B. Swan, Matron: Mrs. Mary M. Asken-, Assistant 
Matron; T. S. Mahan, M.-D., Physician. 

The following extracts are taken from the report of the 
Principal of the Institution, for 1867-8: 
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“Jn accordance with the laws of the State, and with previ- 
ous practice, the Seventh Biennial Report of the Towa Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Deaf and Dum, is respeetfully 
submitted to the Legislature of the State. Since the date of 
the last report, the work of the Institution has been prosecuted 
with a good degree of success. The aim of all its officers has 
been to promote the real good and advance the highest inter- 
ests of the pupils, and by the blessing of God their efforts 
have been unusually prospered, and reasonable progress has 
been made by all the classes im each department of instruc- 
tion. It is pleasing to note the advancement made by our 
pupils trom year to year, as well as the change which a few 
weeks make in those recently admitted. The most of them 
soon learn for what purpose they came; thought is awakened, 
and their minds are aroused to unwonted activity, which 
manitests itself in brightened looks and habits of inquiry. 
Thus stolid dullness often gives place in a few weeks or 
months to a bright activity, with a fair promise of good acqui- 
sitions and success in the pursuits of knowledge. The detailed 
financial statement annexed to this report, shows a considerable 
increase of expenditure, arising from the larger number of 
pupils and the high price of staple articles of food, together 
with some extraordinary expenditures which have been neces- 
sary for the health and convenience of our charge. We are 
able, however, to report a balance in hand somewhat larger 
than that with which we began the fiscal term in November, 
1865. Herewith is appended a catalogue of the pupils in 
attendance for the current two years which are embraced in 
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this report: Males, 60; females, 38; total, 98. I will here | 


, observe that not more than one-third of the counties in the 
State are represented in the school at any one time; while 
our State census this year shows sixty-six counties reporting 
deaf and dumb inhabitants, in number varying from one to 
eighteen in a county. Of course many of these are either too 
old or too young to be in school; but, as shown by the census, 
there is an apparent indifference or ignorance on the part of 
parents and friends of deaf mutes, as to the facilities furnished 
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by the State for their education. Those connected with the 


Institution would again urge that every friend of the unfor- 
tunate would use all reasonable dilligence to send these chil- 
__ dren to the school before they become too old to protit by its 
~ advantages. We appeal to the justice and generosity of the 
Legislature of Iowa, to deal fairly and liberally with this 
unfortunate class of her citizens, confident that our claim is 


. just, and trusting that it will receive due attention and be fol- 


lowed by proper action. In this trust we go forward in the 
duties assigned us here, in humble reliance for success in our 
work, on the Giver of all wisdom and strength. 
“ Bens. Tarzor, Principal.” 

The State has been most fortunate in the selection of per- 
sons to have the management of this Institution. Mr. 'l'albot 
is remarkably well adapted to the position he now fills. He 
has proved himself an able financier, and at the same time a 
most competent manager of the educational department ; while 
as a Matron, Mrs. Mary Swan has no superior. To this most 
excellent lady the inmates of the Institution are largely in- 
debted for the many comforts and wise arrangements for their 
health and happiness. It has been said by some writer, that 
the construction of good roads formed the distinctive differ- 
ence between a barbarous and a civilized people. But in no 
other thing is the difference shown so clearly as in the beney- 
olent care extended to the unfortunate and atiicted members 
of civilized countries, through their government agents, and 
the total neglect displayed to these unfoitunate beings by a 
barbarous nation; in many instances it being the custom to 
destroy these unfortunates in early lite, which perhaps is not 
more inhuman than to allow them to live utterly neglected. 

It has been ascertained since preparing the notices of State 
institutions located in Johnson County, that sketches upon the 
same subjects were published some time since in Tue AnnaLs; 
but as many of its present readers have uot seen those articles, 
it is thought best not to change the arrangément of the pres- 
ent article. The readers of Te pages will discoyer a want 
of regularity in the arrangement of dates and events. This 
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has been found to be unavoidable, particularly so in regard 
to certain subjects, such as “ Mills and Machinery,” “ Educa- 
tion,” and many other subjects. It has been found absolntely 
necessary, after having given their commencement, to bring 
their history up to the present time; and this has caused the 
confusion of dates, which it is to be hoped the reader will 
excuse. 
STATE GOVERNMENT—ADMISSION INTO THE UNION. 


At an extra session of the Territorial Legislature, held in 
July, 1840, an act was passed providing for a popular expres- 
sion as to taking preparatory steps for admission, into the 
Union. At the October election of the same year, a’vote was 
taken, resulting in the rejection of the proposition for a Con- 
vention, by a large majority. 

At the session of 1841-2, a similar act was passed, and a 
similar vote returned by the people at the August election of 
1342. Another act of the same nature was passed and ap- 
proved, February 12, 1814, submitting the question at the 
ensuing April election, resulting in the vote of a majority in 
favor of a Constitution and State Government. Delegates 
were elected in August, and convened at Iowa City, October 
Tth, 1844. A Constitution was framed, presented to Congress, 
and an act passed by that body March 3, 1845, for the admis- 
sion of Iowa into the Union as a State, upon certain condi- 
tions, curtailing the limits of the proposed State on the north 
and west, in such a manner as to create dissatisfaction among 
the people, resulting in their rejecting the Constitution at an 
election held in April, 1545, and also a second time in August 
following, at an élection held under the provisions of ahaa 
of the May session prevjous. In December, 1845, a bill to 
repeal so much of the act of March 3, 1845, as relates to the 
boundary of Iowa, was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and referred to the Committee on Territories; the 
Committee reporting an amendatory act March 27, 1846. 

Meanwhile, in January, 1846, the Territorial Legislature 
passed an act providing for the election, on the 6th of April, 
of delegates to a second Constitutional Convention. The Con- 
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vention so formed assembled at Iowa City on the 4th of May, 
and refused to agree to the change of boundaries as fixed by 


eis The second Constitntion was submitted to the 
3 peopie in August, adopted by a vote of 9,492 to 9,036, and 
_- presented to Congress; and on the 28th of bnewnioes 1846, 


Iowa was admitted into the Union. ° 

The first election for State officers was held in October, 
1846, under proclamation of Gov. James Clark; at which 
election Ansel Briggs, of Jackson County, was duly elected 
the first Governor of the State. By a Legislative act passed 
January 25, 1855, Commissioners were appointed to re-locate 
the Capitol “within two miles of the junction of the Des 
Moines and Raccoon Rivers, in Polk County ;” and the pro- 
visions of the subsequent law, fixing the seat of Government 
at Des Moines, were incorporated into the new Constitution 
of 1857. In the fall of 1857, the furniture and effects of the 
Capitol were removed to Des Moines, the point selected by 
the Commissioners for the location of the new Capitol. _No 
doubt existed in the mind of any one, that at some future 
period, public interest would require a re-location of the seat 
of Government; but that this step was called for by any con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants of the State at that time, 
is not pretended; and, with the exception of those in the 
immediate vicinity of the new Capitol, and a few speculators, 
the movement was looked upon as premature, and entirely 
uncalled for. Although the movement was strongly opposed 
by the citizens of Johnson and adjoining counties, yet subse- 
quent events have proved, by exchanging the seat of Govern- 
ernment for the “State University,” this section has been 
vastly and permanently benefited. Thus it often proves that 
those things the most far-seeing look upon as evils, result in 
our greatest good. 

IOWA CITY GOVERNMENT—FIRST CHARTER. 

“Sporton 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa, That the town of Iowa City, situated in 
Section ten and the northwest quarter of Section fifteen, in 
Township seventy-nine north, of Range six west, in Johnson 
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County, is hereby declared to be a city, to be known by the 
name of Iowa City. 

“ Approved January 25, 1853.” 

On the 6th day of April, 1853, the City Government of 
Iowa City went into operation by the following persons being 
qualified for the respective offices : 

Jacob P. DeForrest, Mayor; Anson Tart, Recorder; C. H. 
Buck, Treasurer; R. [utchinson, Marshal; Benjamin King, 
Assessor. Aldermen: First Ward—Ed. Lanning, W. H. 
Hunt, E. C. Lee; Second Ward—Thos. Snyder, F. P. Bros- 
sart, W. Penn Clarke; Third Ward—Peter Roberts, Peter 
Stelzer, J. R. Van Fleet. 

At the city election in April, 1854, the following officers 
were chosen to carry on the City Government: 

J. E. Fales, Mayor; M. J. Talbot, Recorder; C. H. Buck, 
Treasurer; J. B. Middleton, Marshal; Hiram Watts, Asses- 
sor. Aldermen: First Ward—Sam’l Magill, Eben. Sangster, 
Robert Walker; Second Ward—M. J. Morsman, William E. 
Miller, R. 8S. Finkbine; Third Ward—S. Workman, Michael 
McGinnis, D. A. Dewey. 

In 1855, the City Government was entrusted to the eare of 
the following named gentlemen: 

G. D. Woodin, Mayor; J. G. Sperry, Recorder; J. Ricord, 
Treasurer; J. N. Clark, Marshal; It. Walker, Assessor. Ald- 
ermen: First Ward-—E. K. Rugg, N. H. White, Sylvanus 
Johnson; Second Ward—Lyman Allen, J. H. Gower, Wm. 
Crum; Third Ward—D. A. Dewey, F. Thompson, George 
W. Clark. 

In 1858, the City Government passed into the hands of J. 
M. Carleton, Mayor; J. G. Sperry, Recorder; J. Ricord, 
Treasurer; Benj. King, Marshal; N. H. White, Assessor. 
Aldermen: First Ward—CQ. Bachelor, ©. Cartwright, R. 
Walker; Second Ward—W. E. Miller, ©. H. Berryhill, S. 
Windrem; Third Ward—H. Felkner, J. B. Rombach, D. A. 
Dewey. 

The officers elected April 6th, 1857, were: Morgan Reno, 
Mayor; H. E. Brown, Recorder; Silas Foster, Treasurer; L. 
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¥ W. Talbot, Marshal; D. A. Millington, Assessor. Aldermen: 
_ First Ward—Thomas Combe, E. Sangster, R. S. Finkbine; 
_ Second Ward—J. B. Edmonds, Peter Roberts, L. B. Patter- 
son; Third Ward—Malcom Murray, John Rombach, Geo. W. 
Clark; Fourth Ward—L. P. Frost, E. M. Lytle, E. ©. Lyon. 
_ Officers elected April 5th, 1858: C. T. Ransom, Mayor; 
Jesse Berry, Treasurer; L. W. Talbot, Mashal; D. A. Mill- 
ington, Assessor. Aldermen: First Ward—Wnm. Shellato, A. 
_ E. Harker, O. Fisk; Second Ward—J. Powell, H. J. Shaub, 

J. W. Clark; Third Ward—S. J. Hess, J. G. Starkey, Dennis 
Tuttle. 

The City Officers for 1859 were: M. J. Morsman, Mayor ; 

Benj. King, Treasurer; M. J. Talbot, Recorder; W. G. Hick- 
man, Marshal; L. S. Swafford, Assessor. Aldermen: First 
Ward—J. Berry, A. Hart, W. P. Doty; Second Ward—M. 
~ Reno, J. R. Van Fleet, F. Thompson; Third Ward—F. W. 
; Hohman, Chas. Vogt, L. B. Patterson; Fourth Ward—H. W. 
_ Lathrop, J. T. Turner, L. Prince. 
f Officers elected April 2, 1860: P. A. Dey, Mayor; S. P. 
_ McCaddon, Recorder; Benj. King, Treasurer; John Bremer, 
~ Marshal; L. 8. Swafford, Assessor. Aldermen: First Ward— 
J. Bullock, E. Worden, L. M. Rice; Second Ward——-M. Bloom, 
J. C. Kuhner, J. H. Deacon; Third Ward—C. A. Vogt, C. C. 
_ McGovern, B. Feisler; Fourth Ward—W. J. McConnell, J. 
- TT. Turner, G. S. Hampton. 

City Officers for 1861: G. W. Clark, Mayor; 8. P. McCad- 
don, Recorder; R. H. Sylvester, Treasurer; J. Curry, Mar- 
shal; J. Bremer, Assessor. Aldermen: First Ward—S. 
- Bachelor, J. Lodge, L. M. Rice; Second Ward—K. Porter, 
- B. Mahana, J. H. Deacon; Third Ward—C. A. Vogt, C. C. 
~ McGovern, B, Feisler; Fourth Ward—S. Parshall, E. P. Co- 
~ man, T. M. Banbury. 

Officers for 1862: G. H. Collins, Mayor; 8. P. McCaddon, 

Recorder; R. H. Sylvester, Treasurer; J. W. Methil, Marshal; 
 J.E. Fales, Assessor. Aldermen: First Ward—J. Borland, 
_ P. Musser, L. M. Rice; Second Ward—J. D. Edwards, M. 
Fisher, J. R. Van Fleet; Third Ward—C. A. Vogt, Ace d.. 
28 
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Rider, Sam. Baker; Fourth Ward—T. M. Banbury, M. Cay- 
anagh. 

Officers chosen April 6th, 1563: J. B. Buttles, Mayor; J. 
Martin, Recorder; R. H. Sylvester, Treasurer; J. W. Mit- 
chell, Marshal; J. Stentz, Assessor. Aldermen: First Ward— 
G. W. Dodder, L. M. Rice, J. A. Hursh; Second Ward—W. 
D. Berryhill, Peter Roberts, J. D. Edwards; Third Ward— 
O. A. Vogt, W. Michel, G. W. Kettlewell; Fourth Ward— 
S. E. Paine, L. M. Kingsley, J. Molloy. 


Officers elected March 7, 1864: G. W. McCleary, Mayor ; 
L. W. Talbot, Marshal; M. Murray, Treasurer; Z. C. Luse, 
Solicitor. Trustees: First Ward—J. G. Starkey, F. W. 
Prather ; Second Ward—J. Porter, Chas. Lewis; Third Ward 
—C. A. Vogt, W. Michel; Fourth Ward—S. E. Paine, 8. 
¥. Baker. 

The reader will perceive that in the last-named election, by 

a profound stroke of wisdom, our Legislature had transformed 
the Aldermen into Trustees. The beauty and convenience of 
this change will be seen at a glance, as now we have “ City 
Trustees” and “Township Trustees,” “Township Supervisors” 
and * District Supervisors,” frequently all to be voted for at 
the same election, and on the same ticket. This is only 
equalled in point of convenience by the family who had a 
great fancy for the name of Joseph, and were compelled to 
designate the children thus: Big Joe, Little Joe, and Little 
Joe’s Joe. 
_ Officers elected March 6, 1865: G. W. McCleary, Mayor; 
L. W. Talbot, Marshal; S. P. McCaddon, Treasurer; J. N. 
Clark, Assessor. Trustees: First Ward—Chas. Lewis; Sec- 
ond Ward—E. Redhead, J. R. Van Fleet; Third Ward—C. 
A. Vogt; Fourth Ward—T. M. Banbnry. 

Officers elected March 5, 1866: G. W. McCleary, Mayor ; 
E. Harrison, Marshal; 8S. P. MeCaddon, Treasurer; E. O. 
Swain, Assessor; J. Y. Blackwell, Solicitor. Trustees: First 
Ward—G. W. McCall; Second Ward—M. B. Cochran; Third 
Ward—Jacob Hotz; Fourth Ward—M. W. Davis. 

Officers for 1867: G. W. McOleary, Mayor; E. Harrison, 
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- Marshal ; So Pk McCaddon, Treasurer; E. O. Swain, Assessor. 


Trustees: First Ward—A. J. Tuetoase Second Ward—H. 


Love; Third Ward—C. A. Vogt; Fourth Ward—wW. E. 


~ Miller. 
es 


City Officers for 1868: G. W. McCleary, Mayor; E. Har- 
rison, Marshal; Wm. Louis, Treasurer; L. S. Swafford, As- 
sessor; L. B. Pantone Solicitor. Raignhied : First War d— 
John Rarmick: Second Ward—J. Ricord; Third Ward —J. 
Hotz; Fourth Ward—Thomas Rogers. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND IOWA INFANTRY AT VICKSBURG. 


BY JOSEPH E. GRIFFITH, LIEUT. ENGINEER CORPS U. S. A. 


The writer of the following sketch has a personal history connected with the 
famous charge of the 22d of May, 1863; one which won him promotion at the 
hands of Governor Kirkwood to a Lieutenancy in his company, and received also 
the recognition of General Grant, by the appointment to the Military Academy 
of West Point. We sought the particulars of this personal achievement. The 
modesty of the participants rendered unsuccessful this effort; but elicited 
from the then youthful soldier, now an cfficer of the regular Army, the following 
sketch of the brilliant part performed by his regiment in that grand but unsuc- 
cessful charge. —EDIToR. 

The 22d Iowa belonged to the 2d Brigade, 14th Division, 
13th Army Corps, according to the re-organization of the 
Army of the Tennessee in the March preceding the Vicksburg 
campaign. History records the events of the march through 
Louisiana to Hard Times Landing, the passage of the Missis- 
sippi below Grand Gulf in the face of the enemy, the eighteen 
days’ campaign, the brilliant affairs of Port Gibson, Cliampion 
Hills, and Black River Bridge. 

In the march towards the river from the rear, after the 
severing of the armies of Johnston and Pemberton, the 13th 
Army Corps occupied the left of the line, and was led by Mc- 
Clernand. The impetuosity of the movements from Champion 
Hills over the Black River gave the enemy no time to rally 
his men until the walls of Vicksburg formed a barrier to give 
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them shelter. On the 18th of May the Union lines enveloped 
the fated fortress, from Haines’ Bluffs to within a short dis- 
tance of Warrenton. In this victorious array and along the 
line of the Jackson Railroad, was posted the 22d Iowa. Form- 
ing but a small integral part of the heroic band which so fear- 
lessly bearded the lion in his den, it still made itself heard 


and seen in the transactions of the envelopment, prio~ to the — 


last charge. Men who had accustomed themselves to be 
regarded as invincible, who had been vietorious on every 
field, following in the trail of the fortuitous events which 
Grant had dictated, clamorously begged to be led on to 
those ominous-looking earth-works? Do those now living 
of that number present, remember the feelings experienced 
on the night of the 21st of May, when towards dark the 
word came from headquarters that, at ten o’elock the next 
day, our wishes were to be gratified? They certainly must, 
for such thoughts come but once in a life time. 

Our troops were then on the line of hills nearest, and par- 
allel to the commanding heights occupied by the rebel works. 
After dark, about 11 o’clock, we moved over the hill, carrying 
the ammunition and the necessaries of a battle-field on our 
shoulders. The remainder of the night we slept in the ravine 
under the guns of the forts. The rebel picket on the side and 
crest of the hill must have had a forewarning of the events of 
the coming day, for how restlessly did he gaze and peer into 
the darkness below him! Our boys now realized, in the few 
unexcited hours which separated us from the Johnnies, that 
we had an affair on hand which would cost us much blood; 
and yet how jokingly the men talked of eating dinner at the 
Washington Hotel; and many a one who had hopes of a fur- 
lough to go home, at the close of “to-morrow,” had received 
his final furlough—lay stretched in death. The men, wearied 
with their labors and vigils of the three previous weeks, 
stretched their limbs for a few hours’ rest, preparatory to the 
work before them. How merrily, in the silent hours of the 

night even, did the light-heartedness of our soldiers compare 
with the well-known sang froid of the followers of Napoleon’s 
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thinking only of certain victory. The bed picked out, 
“the watchful sentinel alone showed signs of life. 
we Promptly at day-break of the 22d of May, to prevent a sur- 
prise, the regiment is up, cooking their breakfast; the knap- 
sacks and extra equipments are piled up, each company by 
_ itself,amd a man detailed to guard them. Early in the morn- 
ing a detail is sent up to the crest of the hill to skirmish with 
the enemy. Company “A” is afterwards sent out on the 
same duty. The balance of the regiment is variously occupied. 
No signs of trepidation, no anxieties shown to avoid the une- 
qual contest which is felt to be coming on; and yet many, 
acting under the admonitions of a presentiment, prepare 
their worldly affairs and seek peace with their Maker. 


a oh 


The ground in front of the rebel fort which we are to 
assault is in part a level plateau, the rest small ravines, inter- 
sected by ruts and hollows; all exposed to a direct enfilading 
and in part a reverse fire from the enemy. We are happily 
ignorant of the locality until the moment had come when we 
are to cross it, or I imagine the men would not possess the 
firm appearance of victory and success which they do. The 
numbers of the enemy are also unknown to us. It is imagined 
that the rebels dare not make a very strong defence. 

About a half an hour betore ten, the regiment is called to 
“Attention!” in two lines, the right wing in front. The 21st 
Towa is on our left, the 19th Kentucky and 77th Illinois are 
to support us. The lines move forward, up the hill—a diffi- 
cult operation, too, in line of battle; the ground being so cut 
up, we are sheltered from fire until near the crest. We know 
that Grant, McClernand, Carr and Lawler are watching our 
movements; but we little know of the warm reception which 
we are to receive in a few moments. Our color bearer is in 
the front rank—the same flag which we carried from Camp 
Pope eight months ago is inciting us to victory. Stone, Gra- 
ham, Robertson, are exhorting us to do our duty; it is unne- 
cessary—each one of that column feels that his beloved Iowa 
is looking for good news from her sons. 

Quietly and in good order the regiment advances to the 
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summit, outstripping the troops on the right and left in the 
race for glory ; but how soon does the devoted band discover 
the true position of affairs, when with a yell of defiance 
it starts over the intervening ground which separated it 
from the front of Fort Beauregard! Leaving their com- 
rades by the scores, the remainder dauntlessly close on the 
enemy, who from the moment a head was visible over the 
crest of the hill, has been delivering a constant and well- 
directed fire of grapeshot, shell, musketry, glass, railroad iron, 
and even hickory-nuts. To add to the embarrassment, a well- 
intended but poorly-directed fire from an Ohio battery in our 
rear works, is committing havoe in our ranks; the gallant 
Robb thus fell a victim to the excitement of the cannoniers. 
Imagine the surprise of the men who had crossed the plateau 
safely, to find a deep and wide ditch encompassing the 
enemy’s works. For a moment, and but a moment, does the 
line waver, when with a jump the men are in the ditch, and 
force the enemy to keep under cover; a dead space is found 
under the salient of the fort, which partly screens them from 
fire. They endeavor to scale the works and force an entrance 
into the bastion. Thirteen men succeeded in planting the 
colors on the parapet, and enter to contest for the possession 
of an angle of the work between one of the curtains and a 
bomb-proof magazine. The enemy was forced to surrender, 
and before night a lietenant and twelve men were safely 
turned over to General McClernand. 

All day did the flag remain on the works; no reinforcements 
came; our sharp-shooters had dug their rat-holes on the out- 
side of the parapet, and fire incessantly. The enemy, elated 
at the wholesale butchery of the morning, took courage, and 
occupy all the main parts of the work. It was evident to the 
remaining few of the 22d Iowa, that it was necessary to leave 
the ditch at the first opportunity, or all would be captured. 
All hopes are given up of taking Vicksburg. Favored by 
darkness, some return to the Pronnd left in the morning; but 
Lianh-tlal. Graham, Capt. Gearky, and fifteen men are Pei 
prisoners. 


Imagine the picture presented to the eye that night. Vicks- 
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ame still in*the hands of the enemy; the ground literally 
‘strewn with dead bodies; the groans .of the wounded and 
~ dying so appalling; the skcuuls a failure, merely from the 
want of more support. Within and on the banquette of the 


salient lie the cold corpses of Marvin, Hale, Kirk, Griffin, 
_ Robb, the two Drummond boys Jordan ai Fry, te so fear- 


lay sacrificed their young lives in a hand-to-hand contest 
with the foe, and who in their ardor thought only of opening 
a passage into the Gibraltar of the South. Shades of those 
brave men who fell within the fort, and far from any succor! 
ye fell not as victims but as martyrs in the cause of freedom, 
and in support of the Constitution! Alone, and seen only by 


’ Him who rules all things, ye fought the rebels with cold steel; 


and in giving up your lives forced him to surrender. Your 
dead bodies formed a barrier to the enemy from touching 
yonder flag, which defiantly waves, though shattered and torn. 

Not quite as far to the front, and in the ditch, fell Lieut. 
Robb (afterwards carried to the rear), Hamlin, and many 
others—an awful spectacle of slaughter. On the plateau, and 
fallen early in the fray, with up-turned faces are Robertson, 
Lamb, and others. Col. Stone has been borne off the field, 
Lieut.-Col. Graham is a prisoner; few officers who were with 
the regiment in the morning escaped unscathed; the fragments 
of the gallant band who received their “ eighty rounds” the 
night before, were left on the night of 22d May. Scarcely a 
handful rallied around that jolly old soul, Jim Sterling, the 
Quartermaster, whose forethought had provided a supper. A 
stern, silent, and sober array formed around the camp-fires be- 
hind the 1st U. 8. Infantry that night. A shovel-full of dirt 
over each dead body, and a handful of cotton under the boys 
over the hill yonder in Carr’s Division Hospital, is all the care 
necessary to-night. 

The next morning, as if nothing had happened, those left 
formed in the trenches, and from that time until the Fourth 
of July, patiently and stoicaily they labor with the spade and 
musket; and on the anniversary day of American Independ- 
ence, those hated flags of secession are lowered before the 
glorious old flag “ which bears the stripes and stars.” 
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INCIDENTS OF PRISON LIFE IN 1862. 
BY E. M. VAN DUZEE, 


LATE MAJOR OF TWELFTH IOWA INFANTRY. 


(Concluded from page 92.) 

I promised in the last number, that I would give a brief 
account of the steps taken by the three commissioners sent 
from Selma to effect an exchange of the Shiloh prisoners, and 
promote the execution of a cartel for general exchange of pris- 
oners held on both sides. I have sought information of the 
facts connected with this subject, from the only source open 
to me, and have been unable to obtain it; and I can therefore 
only say, that upon their arrival in Washington, the commis- 
sioners were admitted to an interview with President Lincoln, 
to whom they stated the object of their mission, and from 
whom they received expressions of great personal interest 
and sympathy, and assurances that all would be done in the 
premises that might consist with the interests of the Govern- 
ment. So far as immediate results were concerned, however, 
the commissioners were unsuccessful, though their statements 
concerning the treatment of prisoners in rebel hands had 
great influence in promoting the execution of the cartel 
entered into shortly afterwards, under whose provisions 
thousands of sufferers were released and lives saved. The 
conditions of their parole required their immediate return 
within rebel lines; but through the influence of friends, and 
correspondence with the Richmond authorities, two of the 
commissioners (Col. Miller and Maj. Stone) secured their own. 
exchange, while Capt. Gregg returned to us at Madison, Ga., 
the bearer of letters from home, money, and much-needed sup- 
plies of clothing; the President having ordered one month’s 
pay of each officer of our party to be delivered to Capt. Gregg, 
and he using a wise discretion in the purchase of such articles 
as he knew were most needful for our comfort. A -portion of 
the money we received was in “ greenbacks,” and the rest in 
coin; and each prisoner at once became a broker. Yankee 
shrewdness was stimulated and emboldened by necessity, and 
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“in our guards we found not unwilling customers for our gold 
and greenbacks, who gave four dollars in Confederate money 
_ tor one of the former, and two for one of the latter. This fact 
___ illustrates the confidence the rebel soldier felt in the old Gov- 
~ ernment after a year of war, and his lack of faith in the con- 
federate cause. The gold and greenbacks thus obtained were 
no doubt hoarded against the coming time, looked for, though 
unacknowledged, by the mass of Southerners, when the rebel- 
lion and its monetary and other expedients would be things’ 
of the past, and valuable only as warnings for the future. 


We continued at Selma nearly two months, and about the 
middle of June embarked on the steamer “ Beulah,” a regular 
packet plying between Mobile and Montgomery, and early 
the next morning arrived at the latter place. The boat was 
well filled with passengers, mostly women and childred and 
their colored nurses. We were allowed the freedom of the 
boat, and took our meals at the second table. We expected 
to meet at Montgomery our comrades, from whom we had 
separated a few weeks before at Selma; but in this we were 
disappointed, tor they had been removed to Macon, Ga., a 
few days previous to our arrival—except a few who remained 
in hospital too ill to be removed. <A small delegation from 
our party was permitted to visit the hospital where they were 
_ confined, and a sad report they brought back to us of the 
_pitiable plight in which they found them; mere skeletons, their 

physical, and in some cases mental, constitutions wrecked ; in 
the midst of filth, with vermin crawling upon their cots and 
on the floor; the weak-minded chattering of home and dear 
ones, and the stronger only less hopeful as they were more 
conscious of their desperate helplessness; all going down to 
their death with such certainty as neglect on the part of sur- 
geons, utter destitution of needful medicine and nourishing 
food, combined with radical demoralization of the moral forces, 
could hasten them. What a standard do such scenes afford 
by which to measure the men responsible for such things, and 
the social state which makes them possible! ‘he chivalric 
Southerner—boasting of a superior culture and refinement, of 
29 
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those generous characteristics that are supposed to distinguish 
the wealthy, and, in the midst of a servile population, the 
ruling class—yet so devoid of that benevolence and magna- 
nimity inseparable from true culture and refinement, that he 
can look upon the sufferings of a fellow man within his power, 
and with pitiless cruelty bid him suffer on, refusing to bring 
to his relief the means of comfort or recovery, which official 
position could command, and humane impulses, to say nothing 
of professional skill, snggest. 

After a day and night in Montgomery, we were taken to 
Atlanta, Ga., where we were quartered for cne night in a 
public hall, and were then taken to the City Hall building, 
and qartered in the City Council room. We were here joined 
by about half a°dozen naval officers, who had been captured 
off Mobile Bay. 

On two or three occasions during the week we were here, 
ladies residing in the city called upon us, but were not per- 
mitted to enter the room. They inquired into our situation, 
and expressed desires to alleviate the rigors of our confine- 
ment by furnishing us with anything that might be needful 
therefor; but beyond a few books which they kindly sent us, 
nothing was permitted to enter the building from such a 
source. The officers in charge of the prison expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the manifestation of a disposition to serve us. 


eh 


One day we observed, passing along the street in front of — 


our prison, a wagon in which were seated two soldiers dressed 
in blue, strongly guarded by rebel soldiers and followed by a 
large crowd of people. Upon inquiry we learned that the 
soldiers in the wagon were two of a party of raiders that had 
been captured within the rebel lines in East Tennessee, 
destroying railroads and bridges. They had been tried by 
military commission, condemned to death, and were now on 
the way to the gibbet. We were not able to learn their 


names, but a most horrible account of their execution was 


given to us on the next day. 


After a week’s sojourn in Atlanta, we were removed to 
Madison, Ga., a small village about midway between Atlanta 
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and Augusta. Our detention at Atlanta was caused by the 
fact that our prison at Madison had not been completed. A 
three-story building, which in better times had been used as 
a cotton manufactory, situated near the railroad on the out- 
_~ skirts of the village, had been prepared for our reception. Its 
. condition upon our arrival was filthy in the extreme. The 
floors were covered with a thick coating of oil, and such dirt 
as will accumulate in a building used for the purpose to which 
this had been devoted. In the lower story we found a large 
number of East Tennesseeans—political prisoners. Insufli- 
cient food, over-work, and ill treatment, had reduced them to 
a condition wretched beyond description. Malice had free 
play at the South in the treatment of this class of prisoners— 
a Southern loyalist being regarded as deserving of even 
severer punishment than a Northern Yankee. In this school 
of hate were prison-keepers tutored from the very outbreak of 
the rebellion until they reached that deadly proficiency that 
reduced their conduct to a policy of indiscriminate murder by 
starvation and all the means that satanic wickedness could 
devise. Our Tennessee friends hailed our arrival with un- 
bounded delight, as the harbinger of a milder regimen for 
themselves, and their hopes were realized ; they still remained 
prisoners when we were forwarded for exchange some months 
later, and nothing is known of their subsequent fate. We 
were quartered in the third story; we ranged ourselves by 
messes around the room, which was about eighty feet in length 
by fifty in breadth. From some loose lumber on the premises 
we constructed rude tables and benches, and a few were for- 
tunate enough to secure a sufficient quantity of material to 
‘construct bunks. While at Atlanta we had been supplied 
with cotton mattrasses, one for each two prisoners. We 
remonstrated with Captain Calhoun, commander of the post, 
upon the filthy condition of the floors, and were informed that 
we would be permitted to remove the filth if we saw nt sebut 
he finally yielded to our persistent demands, and sent a squad 
ot colored men, with lime-water, brooms and scrubbing- 
brushes, to clease the floor, A thorough daily sweeping, 
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which we submitted to perform, taking turns by messes, kept. 
the room in a passable condition of cleanliness. 

A board fence about fifteen feet high extended around the 
building, about fifty feet distant. The building fronted 
towards the north. The main entrance to the enclosure was 
on the eastern side, near the front. Opposite was a gate, 
which communieated with an open shed, where the cooking 
was performed by a colored cook. Our food was of the most 
unpalatable kind—rancid bacon, rice cooked without salt, 
bread that extreme hunger alone could drive us to eat—and 
very short rations at that. After the return of Capt. Gregg 
from Washington, we supplied ourselves almost entirely, 
being allowed to draw very scant rations of rice and bacon, 
and hiring our food cooked. Hucksters were permitted to 
come to the main entrance, and we purchased regularly from 
them such articles as we needed. Peaches, of a very poor 
quality, were abundant in Angust; and later, sweet potatoes 
formed the staple of our diet. 

As the Fourth of July approached, the idea of having a 
celebration was suggested, and we at once set to work to pre- 
pare for exercises appropriate to such an occasion. We were 
obliged to omit from our programme the national salute, but 
fully elaborated the other features. Our singers rehearsed all 
the familiar patriotic songs, the various officers were appointed, 
regular toasts prepared, and our little community looked for- — 
ward with as much eagerness as is usually manifested, for the 
grezt national anniversary to arrive. In the midst of our pre- 
parations, our thoughts turned towards the North, where we 
knew similar preparations were going forward in every village 
and hamlet, where gratitude for the birth, and hopes tor the ° 
preservation of the nation, were still cherished. | 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of the 4th, order was com- 
manded by Gen. Prentiss, President of the day. The prisoners 
seated themselves at the south end of the room, around a plat- 
form that had been constructed out of benches and tables, the 
choir to the right and a little in advance of the platform. The 
President then announeed that the exercises would commence 
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# with a prayer by Lieut. Stokes of the 18th Wisconsin Infantry, 

a line officer who had also served his regiment in the capacity 

of chaplain, a man of godly temper and sterling mould. The 

_ Lieutenant addressed a fervent, thrilling petition to the God 
of men and nations, the God of the prisoner and of them that 

- go free, in which every heart seemed reverently to join. Then 
followed “The Star-spangled Banner,” all the prisoners being 
requested to join in the chorus. We sang with a will; our 
hearts were in the song, and our love for the dear old flag 
gushed forth with such an energy of enthusiasm as is seldom 
witnessed except in the flush ot victory on the field. The 
grand old song was borne along full and clear, through the 
open windows of our prison, and through the village to the 
post commander’s headquarters; and that officer straightway 
took up the line of march to see what it all meant. Could it 
be possible that those Yankees had the dare-devil audacity to 
flaunt their love for the old banner and the Government it 
symbolizes, in the official ears ot a scion of the arch nullifier ? 
Presently the Captain appeared in our midst. In the mean- 
time Capt. Haddock, of the 12th Iowa Infantry, Orator of the 
day, had commenced his oration in a mild and inoffensive 

© strain, with only such general utterances as even Capt. Cal- 

E houn could not except to. When Capt. Haddock concluded, 

S 

4 

fi 
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the first regular toast—Our Country—was given, and Lieut.- 
Col. Pratt, of the 18th Missouri Infantry, was called upon to 
respond. The sentiment afforded admirable scope tor just the 
kind of talent Col. Pratt possessed. A: man of fine education, 
thoroughly conversant with the history of the country and its 
-_- varied resources, and possessing an unbounded faith in its 
high destiny, he brought into play the most powerful logic; 
__ reviewed the political history of the nation, in a brief and rapid 
analysis of the leading events that had finally culminated in 
civil war; and poured forth upon the wicked concoctors of the 
rebellion a perfect tornado of invective. The Colonel concluded 
his speech, and was greeted, as he resumed his seat, with the 
enthusiastic applause of his fellow prisoners. Capt. Calhoun 
was livid with rage; and as soon as the outburst of applause 
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had subsided, he marched up to Gen. Prentiss, and said: “I _ 
consider these proceedings, sir, derogatory to the dignity and 
character of my Government—and I order them stopped.” 
The General coolly repeated the Captain’s order to the andi- 
ence, and added, while yet that officer stood within a few feet 
of him: “ We will conclude the exercises of this occasion, by 
singing ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” All who desire 
to participate-in singing, will please gather around this plat- 
form.” There was a general rush for the President’s stand, 
and we made the welkin ring again with “Three cheers for 
the Red, White and Blue!” Thus ended our Fourth of July 
celebration, in a rebel prison, in the heart of the Confederacy, 
in 1862. . 

During this month we received large accessions to our 
numbers. The second floor of the building was filled to its 
utmost capacity, and all the spare room on our own floor was 
occupied. The first of these arrivals consisted of Gen. T. T. 
Crittenden, and the officers of the 3d Minnesota Infantry, — 
who had been captured at or near Murfreesboro, Tenn ; and, 
later, the remnant of our old comrades from Macon, that had 
survived the rigors te which rebel hate had subjected them, 
joined us. The joy of this reunion was mixed with sorrow, 
as we inquired for one and another of our old friends, and 
were told they had laid down their lives in the foul prison 
pens to which the hellish barbarism of their keepers had con- — 
signed them. This inhuman phase of rebel savagery, which | 
no language can properly characterize, has been often dwelt 
upon, and I drop it without further remark. 

Our ineans of diversion at Madison were similar to those at 
Selma. The noble game of chess held an important place 
among our amusements. Col. Pratt was champion of the 
third floor, and Gen. Crittenden of the second floor; and 
many were the contests in which they engaged, the adherents 
of either champion taking as lively an interest as though a 
Paulsen and a Morphy were contesting for the championship 
of a continent. Col. Pratt very kindly instructed those who 
desired to learn the game, and quite a number became skill- 
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- ful players. This was not the only way in which the Colonel 
rendered excellent service to his fellow prisoners. He was a 
fine elocutionist, and having obtained a copy of Shakespeare, 
_ he would assemble those who desired to listen, in some shady 
- corner of the enclosure, as far away as our contracted limits 
would allow from the bustle of the crowd, and read the pro- 
ductions of the great dramatist. These seasons of intellectual - 
enjoyment were greatly prized, and were productive of great 
benefit to those who participated in them. 

The roll was called every morning. During the day we 
had the freedom of the enclosure, and at sunset we were 
warned into the building. No restraints were imposed upon 
our intercourse with each other. The health of the original 
Selma party continued excellent throughout the summer; 
Lieut.-Col. Ferguson, of the 8th Iowa Intantry, was the only 
officer of that party that was seriously ill. The causes to 
which such a remarkable escape from diseases, which are 
almost inseparable from the kind of life we were leading, 
were due, have been alluded to before. We did not suffer 
the hardships of our situation to depress our spirits. I do not 
mean to be understood that we were content to be “prisoners 
of war.” We chated over the delay, unncessary as,we thought, 
in bringing about an exchange; but we were powerless to 
accomplish our own release, and the most prudent thing under 
the circumstances was to make.the best of our hard lot. The 
feasibility of escaping was frequently discussed ; and, once at 
least, a scheme for a general outbreak was nearly matured, 
but fell through because a few who did not believe in its prac- 
ticability, and would not run the risk upon the judgment of a 
majority, would not co-operate. Looking back now upon the 
proposed escapade, I must confess its opponents had most of 
wise prudence upon their sides. But the failure of a combined 
movement did not discourage smaller parties from making 
the attempt to escape—not by force, but by strategem. 

There was a singular coincidence in the plans of two of these 
parties, who acted entirely without concert, in fact with no 
suspicions of each other’s intentious. One party consisted of 
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Gen. Prentiss, Col. J. L. Geddes and Capt. Geddes of the 8th 
Towa, Major Ward of 38th Indiana Infantry, Lieut. Michel of 
Missouri, Lieut. Van Brunt of Michigan, and an East Tennes- 
seean who was familiar with the mountain roads of Northern 
Georgia and East Tennessee, by the name of Estes. The other 
party was composed of Capts. W. C. Earle and W. W. War- 
‘ner (whose attempted escape from Selma was mentioned in 
the last number), and the writer, all of the 12th Towa Intantry. 
I can give an account of the plans of the latter party only. 
We had borrowed a township map of the State of Georgia, 
from one of the prisoners who had joined us from Macon. 
He had received it from a relative, who had called upon him 
there, and who was compiler of a gazetteer of the State, to 
which the map was attached. This map contained all the 
roads in the State, and from it we made a tracing of the region 
lying directly north from Madison, through which we intended 
to make our way after getting out of the prison enclosure. 
The ground on which the prison stood sloped to the rear, and 
across the south end, in the basement, was an engine room in 
which the engine was still standing. A one-story addition 
projected from the south-western corner, some eighteen or 
twenty feet from the main building, and a door opened out 
towards the south-west angle of the enclosure. An abrupt 
depression at this corner of the enclosure had served as an 
outlet tor the water, after heavy rains, and the soil had become 
so washed away from the base board of the fence as to expose 
it in its whole length. It was our purpose to conceal ourselves 
before sunset beneath the building (not in the engine-room, 
but under the main part), and towards midnight make our 
way into the engine-room, thence one of our number would 
crawl out of the door in the L part above described, and down 
into-the depression in the south-west corner, and with an iron 
bar we had provided for the occasion, wrench off the base 
board of the fence. At a given signal the others were to 
cautiously crawl down into the corner and through the open- 
ing thus made. After effecting our exit, it was our purpose 
to travel as rapidly as possible, guided by our map, in a north- 
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ern direction into the mountains of Northern Georgia, pass 


inte South Carolina through Rabun’s Gap; thence make our 
way into East Tennessee, and thence by way of the valley of 
the Clinch River into South-west Virginia; thence cross over 


_ into the valley of the Big Sandy River, and down the course 


of that stream to the Ohio. I will not go into an argument 
to prove the practicability of this route, for it would be unin- 
teresting, and probably inconclusive. The first requisite pre- 
seribed in the celebrated rule for cooking a hare is tu “catch 
the hare ;” so, to commend my views relative to the feasibil- 
ity of the project I have described, it would be necessary that 
the first step should be successful, namely, to get out of prison, 
which, I am sorry to say, we failed to do, And this is how 
it happened: The other party had fixed upon the same night 
for making their attempt at escape, and the preliminary steps 
in their plan was the same as ours; and consequently when, 
as the signal for retiring into the building was given by the 
officer of the guard, on the evening of September 14, 1862, ten 
persons—the number of both parties—had concealed them- 
selves in the dark and shallow space in the foundation of the 
main building, neither party knowing of the presence of the 
other until some time had elapsed. When that fact tran- 
spired, a conference was held, and it was concluded that, as 
our party was smallest, we should make the attempt accord- 
ing to our own plan, at as early an hour as was deemed safe ; 
and if we were successful, the other party would avail them- 
selves of the breach we had made, and after we were outside 
we would hold further conference with respect to future 
movements. 

At night there were four sentinels around the building, 
whose beats were, respectively, along the fence (inside) at the 
sides and ends of the enclosure; so that, in reaching the fence 
at any point, it was necessary to cross a sentinel’s beat. We 
(our party of three) made our way from our place of conceal- 
ment into the L at the south-west corner of the building. 
Capt. Warner had volunteered to make the attempt to open 
the breach; and, provided with the iron bar, he crawled along 
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close to the ground, down into the corner; while Capt. Earle 
and myself, just within the door, almost breathlessly awaited 
the signal agreed upon. The tramp of the two sentinels whose 
beats intersected within a few foet of our position, as they 
approached each other, would warn Capt. W. to desist until 
they had again retreated. Alas! the best laid plans will 
sometimes miscarry. Some evil spirit, either of drowsiness or 
laziness, entered into the sentinel who paced along the end of 
the enclosure, and he seated himself about midway of his beat, 
upon a log, and leaned back against the fence, thus bringing 
himself in contact with an excellent conductor of sound. An- 
other evil spirit, probably in collusion with the former, entered 
into a nail that fastened the board at which Captain Warner 
was at work; and, as rusty, spirit-possessed nails sometimes 
will do, as the Captain gave a wrench which he thought would 
finally detach the board, it “squeaked” audibly—so audibly 
that the drowsy sentinel heard the sound thereof, and hastened 
towards the corner, giving the alarm to the other sentinel. It 
was very dark, and they could distinguish nothing upon the 
ground; and after conferring a moment together, standing 
not above three feet from Capt. Earle and myself, who were 
hugging the floor just within the door of the engine room, 
they seemed to conclude that it was a false alarm, and were 
about to resume their beats, when one said: “I am bound to 
see if there is anything down in that there hole;” and, with 
his bayonet close to the ground, he went poking down into 
the dark corner where Capt. Warner was lying, strained and 
contracted into as small proportions as the fact of physical 
existence would admit. But he could not make himself so 
small that the point of a bayonet could not find him; and so 
when he realized the contact of cold steel with his person, he 
surrendered at discretion. Straightway there were vociferous 
calls for the Corporal and Sergeant of the guard, and Captain 
Warner was conducted to the entrance of the building. Capt. 
Earle and myself were unable to move from our position, for 
the sentinels were standing within a few feet of us; when the 
Sergeant returned with a lantern, and, after going down into. 
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_the corner to see what ravages Capt. Warner had committed, 
Be and repairing them, he returned and questioned the sentinels 
about the matter. It was suggested that the Captain might 

_ have had accomplices, and at this the Sergeant said he would 

search the engine room, and see if some one might not be | 
concealed therein. Ile swung his lantern into the doorway, 
and, behold! the prostrate forms of two valiant Yankees! Of 
-eourse we surrendered without asking for terms, and were 
marched up to take position beside Capt. Warner, who -was 
still detained at the entrance. By this time the Lieutenant 

of the guard had got upon the ground. He questioned us as 
to whether there were others acting in concert with us, and 
we truthfully answered him in the negative. But he concluded 
to look and see for himself, and instituted a thorough search, 
swhich resulted in unearthing the other party. We were now 
all sent to our quarters, the guards around the prison were 
doubled, roll call was ordered, to see if any one was missing, 
and we retired to our couches, hoping no further notice would 
be taken ot the matter, and half dreading the uncertain fate 
that might await us in the morning. Everything passed as 
usual until an hour or two after roll call on the following 
morning; when Capt. Calhoun ordered all prisoners who were 
detected in the attempt to escape the previous evening, to fall 
into line. We gathered up our effects and obeyed the com- 
mand, and were marched out of the building. At the door a 
squad of soldiers, numbering about twenty, were drawn up 
with open ranks to receive us. Under this escort we were 
marched through the village and lodged in the county jail. 
The room in which we were confined was about fifteen feet 
: square. It was lighted by two heavily grated windows, each 
: about eighteen inches square. There was no ventilation, and 
scarcely light enough to distinguish each other across the 
room. The air was deathly when we first entered; what 
must it become with ten occupants? The heavy door was 
bolted upon us; our time of sorest trial had come, and hour 
by hour the confinement in this dark, dismal, deathly place, 
told upon us. Major Ward, of Indiana, sank rapidly from 
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robust health to such weakness that on the evening of the 
17th, he had to be carried back to the prison. At the end of 
three days the post Surgeon advised Capt. Calhoun to remove 
us, or the consequences would prove fatal. Accordingly, on 
Friday evening, we were taken back to the cotton factory, 
and placed in close confinement in a room at the rear of the 
second story, where we remained until forwarded to Rich- 


mond. Here we had an abundance of light, air, and amuse-. 


ment. Under the direction of Col. Geddes, we engaged in 
various gymnastic and sword exercises; played chess and 
chequers, and diverted ourselves with our guards, two of 
whom were constantly in the room with us. Col. Geddes 
covered the walls of our room with pictures drawn with char- 
coal, and our guards conceived and expressed the most flatter- 
ing encomiums upon his artistic ability; and each day, by 
special permission of the officer on duty, the soldiers off duty 
would be admitted, one or two at a time, and request to be 
shown around the room by Lieut. Van Brunt, who acted in 
the capacity of showman, and, in a manner entirely his own, 
and utterly indescribable, the Lieutenant would enter into the 
most elaborate criticisms of the various “ works of art,” greatly 
to our amusement, and to the most solemn edification of the 
spectators. 

Meanwhile the prisoners in the other parts of the building 
were passing their time in the usual way, and our monotonous 
experiences continued until, during the night of the 6th Oct., 
they were most joyfully interrupted by the welcome tidings 
that upon the next morning we would be forwarded to Rich- 
mond, with all practicable dispatch, for parole. 

And so, just six months from the day of our capture at 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., we embarked at Madison, Ga., for 
“home.” I should entirely fail, did I attempt to describe our 
feelings as we journeyed on, each hour taking us nearer to 
our own loved ones. My readers, many of whom have no 
doubt experienced the same feelings, or in their households 
or neighborhoods have some living witness of the horrors of 
rebel “prison pens ;” the miracle of escape from them alive; 
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_ sy of once more beholding the beloved banner under 
~ folds, bravely battling for home and country, he was 
.ompelled to yield himself to the power of his enemy ; 
solemn, thankful gratitude with which he folds in the 
- of his love those who are dearer than his own life; 
-d no such tame description as the most gifted pen 
oly give. 

arrived in Richmond on the 12th, spent one night in 
-ous Libby Prison, and on the 13th of October, 1862, 
sroled and delivered on board the United States truce 

» Aiken’s Landing, on James River. 
1. ve thus given, entirely from memory, such a sketch as 
I was able, of the principal incidents of our prison life in 1862 
—six years ago. I have undoubtedly omitted many things 
that would have interested some of my readers; and I have 
enlarged upon others which, perhaps, possess but little interest 
for the general reader. I have written at all, only because I 
thought some memorial, however slight and feebly executed, 
should preserve the remembrance of this otherwise blank 
period in the history of a portion of Iowa’s gallant heroes. I 
am sorry the task has been so illy performed, and crave the 
considerate indulgence of my readers, and especially of my 
former prison associates, in consideration of the motive that 


has prompted me. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES M. TUTTLE. 


We publish in this number the picture of General Tuttle, a very fine steel 
engraving, by Buttre, of New York. The following facts of lis life we have 
gathered from several reliable sources. 

James Madison Tuttle is a native of Ohio; was born on the 
24th of September, 1823, near Summerfield, in Monroe county. 
His father emigrated to Fayette County, Indiana, when James 
was ten years of age. Here he remained until grown to the 
years of maturity. His opportunities for education were the 
Common Schools. Soon after arriving at his majority he 
came to Iowa, and located at Farmington, Van Buren County, 
where he engaged in mercantile pursuits. His capacity as a 
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business man and deportment as a reliable citizen were recog- 


nized by the people of the county, in his election to responsible | 


positions. In 1855 he was elected Sheriff, and two years after- 
wards Treasurer and Recorder of the county. Although not 
a supporter of Abraham Lincoln in the memorable canvass of 
1860, yet when the flag of the nation had been lowered to 


the rebels at Fort Sumter, and it became plainly a question — 


between the Government and traitors to be settled by the 
arbitrament of the sword, he was among the first to respond 
to the call of the President for volunteers, and offer his 
services in the defence of the Government. Closing his busi- 
ness hastily, immediately after the call, he recruited a com- 
pany, of which he was elected Captain. But so deeply had 
the patriotic sentiment of the State been stirred by the events 
of the few previous weeks, crowned by the open assault at 
Charleston, and so rapid in consequence was the response to 
the President’s call, that only a small portion of those who 
came to the rescue could find admittance into the service 
under that quota. Capt. Tuttle and his company were of the 
surplus volunteers who were unable to be mustered in. But, 
biding his time patiently, his company was in the following 
May assigned to the Second Iowa Infantry, and mustered 
into the United States’ service on the 27th of that month, 
President Lincoln’s proclamation calling for additional troops 
having been issued on the 3d of the same month. 

The rendezvous of the regiment was at Keokuk. Here 
Capt. Tuttle was elected, by the officers and men of the regi- 
ment, its Lieutenant-Colonel, Samuel R. Curtis having been 
made its Colonel. On the 13th of June it left Keokuk tor 
Hanibal, Missouri; was pushed forward at once to St. Joseph, 
where its actual military career commenced. We pass over 
with a simple allusion its operations in Missoari. Its onerous, 
important, hazardous, but unconspicuous service at St. Joseph 
in the northwest, and at Bird’s Point and Pilot Knob in the 
southeast portion of the State. Also its stay at St. Lonis—which 
it left in disgrace, without music and with colors furled, in 
consequence of depredations committed by some individual of 
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mmand on the museum of McDowell’s College, at a 
1e when ‘Federal commanders were tender of rebels and 
‘ul of rebel property, and martinets in subordinate com- 
nds had not learned the difference between the incentives 
to duty of the volunteers of the patriot army and the old 
. reyulars, their former commands —or learned the modifications 
_ necessary for guiding and controlling the high and gallant, 
but at this time half insubordinate spirit of the one, from that 
_ customary in dealing with the repressed and subdued characters 
' of the other. Except that we will mention that Lieut.-Col. 
_ Tuttle had in the meantime (Sept. 6th) been made its Colonel, 
_ Col. Curtis having been promoted Brigadier-General, we pass 
at once to Fort Donnelson, where, in the first great battle in 
4 which they were engaged, the regiment and their gallant 
4 leader won renown. Having been tendered and accepted the 
~ honor of leading the charge—the forlorn hope—upon the ene- 
_my’s works, on the third day of the investment, after it had 
been offered by Gen. Smith to other regiments and declined by 
their commanders, Col. Tuttle moved with his regiment, now 
reduced by sickness and death to considerably less than four 
hundred men, gallantly forward in face of a terrific fire, upon 
_ their outer works; a terrific fire concentrated upon them by 
three regiments of the enemy, numbering not less than two 
thousand men. Upwards of one-half this little band fell killed 
or wounded; yet without a halt they pressed steadily forward, 
and were the first who gained possession of the works, the 
~ enemy flying at their approach. Through this terrible charge 
~ Col. Tuttle led his men in person, and after gaining the outer 
~ works, pushed forward, and was forcing the enemy back toward 
- the main fort when he received support. The key fo the pos- 
session of Fort Donnelson had now been gained, and it fell the 
next morning by capitulation. 

Thus the regiment which five days before had left St. Louis, 
under an order disgracing it, was the most prominent in win- 
ning this stronghold, and a national renown for itself and its 

_ intrepid commander at the same time. Gen. Halleck, whose 
District Commander at St. Louis had issued the order of dis- 
grace, wrote to the Governor of their State: 
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‘The Second Iowa Infantry proved themselves the bravest of the brave ; 
they had the honor of leading the column which entered Fort Donnelson.”’ 
Col. Tuttle entered the battle of Shiloh on the 6th of the 
- succeeding April, in command of a brigade composed of the 
2d, 7th, 12th, and 14th regiments, Iowa Infantry, which 
formed a portion of that famous front line which held the 
enemy in check until late in the day, and saved, as it has 
been claimed, the Federal army from overwhelming disaster ; 
but saved it at the sacrifice of the capture of the 8th, 12th and 
14th Iowa, and several other gallant regiments, which in strict 
obedience to orders had maintained their position in the line 
until, unaware of the giving way of the line on either flank, 
they found themselves surrounded by many times their own 
numbers of the enemy, simultaneously approaching in front, 
rear, and flanks. In some of the movements of the day, how- 
ever, the 2d and 7th had so changed their relative positions as 
not to be within the captured section of the line; and Col. 
Tuttle, who had just assumed the command of the division 
vacated by the fall of Gen. W. H. L. Wallace, also escaped 
capture. His intrepidity at Fort Donelson, and, cool self-pos- 
session at Shiloh, won him promotion, and on the 9th of the 
tollowing June he was commissioned Brigadier-General. 
During the fall of 1862 and the following winter, he was in 
command of Cairo, Illinois; but in the spring of 1863, when 
the stirring and vigorous campaign of the West was opening 
under Grant, he was relieved from this comparatively idle 
position, and assigned the command of a division of Genera] 
Sherman’s Corps, participating in the campaign against Vicks- 
burg, and the capture of Jackson, Mississippi. In the fall 
election of this year he was the Democratic candidate for Goy- 
-ernor of Lowa. His competitor, the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party, was Col. William M. Stone, of the 22d Regiment 
Iowa Infantry, who had also won distinction in the field. 
The following is an extract from Gen. Tuttle’s address to 
the people, put forth during that canvass, expressive of his 
views upon the great questions then at issue: 


“Tam in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war to the full extent of our 
power, until the rebellion is suppressed ; and of using all the means that may be 
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in our possession, recognized by honorable warfare, for that purpose. Iam for 
; the Union without an if, and regardless of whether slavery stands or falls by its 
restoration; and in favor of peace on no other terms than the unconditional sub- 
mission of the rebels to the constituted authorities of the Government of the 


4 United States."’ 
It was not probably because the General was not believed 


to be sound upon the great war issues of that day; not because 
he did not express his political views in unequivocal English ; 
not because there was any want of appreciation of his valor 
and efficient services in the field; not because he was not a 
favorite of the soldiers, that he was not elected. But simply 
because he was not the candidate of the dominent party in the 
State, and was the candidate of a party which, however correct 
its intentions at that time, had affiliations with, and contained 
elements not calculated to inspire confidence in the then state 
of public feeling, and in consequence failed to rally to itself 
sufficient strength to make head against the current of exalted 
patriotic sentiment of the time. 

Returning to the field, he performed efficient duty until the 
spring of 1864, when he was mustered out of the service. The 
General is now a resident of the city of Des Moines. 

EpiTor. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE IOWA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


There are, perhaps, some of the more recently elected members of the State 
Historical Society, who are not familiar with the earlier legislation concerning it; 
and there are, no doubt, many of the readers of THz ANNALS, not members of the 
Society, who have never made themselves acquainted with its exact legal status. 
We therefore publish in this number the amended law as it read at the time of 
the meeting of the last (12th) General Assembly; the petition of the Board of 
Curators of the Society to it, setting forth the accomplishments and needs of the 
Society; and also their enlightened and liberal enactments relating to it.- 


An Aor to provide for annual appropriation for the benefit of 


a State Historical Society. 


[Passed Janwary 28th, 1857 ; took effect July 4th, 1857. Laws of Sith General 
Assembly, Chapter 203, Page 337. | 


Srotron 1959. Be it enacted by thé General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, That there is hereby annually appropriated until 
the Legislature shall by law otherwise direct, to a State His- 
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torical Society, formed, or to be formed, in connection with 


and under the auspices of the State University, the sum of 
five hundred dollars, to be expended by said Society in col- 
lecting, embodying, arranging, and preserving in authentic 
form, a library of books, pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, 
papers, paintings, statuary, and other materials illustrative of 
the state of the history of lowa; to rescue from oblivion the 
memory of its early pioneers, to obtain and preserve varieties 
of their exploits, perils and hardy adventures; to secure facts 
and statements relative to the history, genius, and progress or 
decay of our Indian tribes; to exhibit faithfully the antiquities, 
past and present resources of Iowa; also to aid in the publica- 
tion of such of the collections of the Society, as the Society 
shall from time to time deem of value and interest; to aid in 
binding its books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and papers, and in 
paying other necessary incidental expenses of the Society; 
but no part of such annual appropriation shall ever be paid 
for services rendered by the officers to the Society. 

Section 1960. It shall be the duty of the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee of the said State Historical Society of Iowa, to keep an 
accurate account of the manner of expenditure of the said sum 
of money hereby appropriated, and furnish the same together 
with the vouchers thereot, to the Governor of this State, in 
the month of December of the year the Legislature shall meet, 
to be by him laid before the Legislature. 

Srotron 1961. There shall be delivered to said Society 
thirty bound copies of all documents published by order of 
the State, for the purpose of effecting exchanges with similar 
Societies in other States, and also fifty bound copies of all 
such documents, to be transmitted throngh the medium of 
the Secretary of said Society, to M. Vattemere, at Paris, in 
furtherance of his system of international literary exchange. 


PETITION. 
To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of Iowa : 


We, the undersigned, your petitioners, members of the 
Board of Curators of the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
would respectfully represent that the Society of which we are 
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the “Executive Committée” is a regularly organized institu- 
tion, authorized and established by an act of the Legislature, 


_ approved January 28, 1857, with the view of collecting, arran- 


ging, and preserving in authentic form, records and incidents 


4 connected with the early settlement of Iowa, and for other 


purposes. 

Your petitioners would further represent that the Society 
has faithfully carried out, so far as their means would permit, 
the objects tor which it was instituted; that it has collected a 
large number of valuable historical manuscripts, papers, books, 
and statistical documents, pertaining to the early settlement 
of the State, that would otherwise have been inevitably lost 
beyond the hope of recovery; and have also secured from 
living participants much important history that would have 
otherwise soon become uncertain tradition, or passed utterly 
from the knowledge of men; that books, manuscripts, and 
statistical documents, bearing upon the manners, customs and 


' traditions of the aboriginal inhabitants have been carefully 


sought, collected, and preserved ; also facts relating to the late 
rebellion, of statistic and incident, which are rapidly gliding 
out of sight, are being gathered and treasured among its 
archives; that it has also collected an interesting cabinet of 
curiosities, consisting of implements and articles which char- 
acterize the habits and manners and methods of living of the 
Indian tribes, and also the vicissitudes of the pioneer citizen; _ 
also an extensive cabinet of geological and mineralogical 
specimens; also very valuable specimens of the natural his- 
tory of the State, some varieties of which have already passed 
away before the spread of civilization, and others which are 
rapidly passing; that the Society issues a quarterly publication 
of sixty-four pages octavo, of such matter as they deem of pres- 
ent interest; that the publication is intended as one means 
of collecting valuable historical items, as well also as a vehicle 
for their promulgation; that the Society is also in receipt of 
nearly one hundred of the newspapers of the State, weekly, 
and has reasonable hopes of soon being able to report itself 
receiving weekly copies of every paper and periodical publish- 
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ed within its borders; that a large number of leading papers 
and periodicals published in other States are also received ; 
that the society is on terms of reciprocal communication and 
exchange with twenty-six kindred institutions of other States, 
‘and with prominent citizens of this country and Europe, from 
whom it is in constant receipt of books, documents, and speci- 
mens; in short, the Society has labored faithfully to “ collect, 
arrange and preserve” the material for every feature of State 
history from the day of the earliest tread of the white man 
upon its soil to the present time; and also at the same time 
to gather much collateral information of a rare, peculiar, or 
special character relating to history or science, which is beyond 
the reach of ordinary individual research, and procurable only 
through the facilities afforded by organized effort; and in 
these efforts the Society has been successful beyond any rea- 
sonable expectation, based upon the means at their command, 

_and is at the present time in a condition of general prosperity 
respecting the results of its labors. 

Your petitioners would further represent that the business 
of the Society has hitherto been performed by members of the 
same for a merely nominal compensation, and at the present 
time without compensation ; that the duties of the chief organ 
of the Society —the Corresponding Secretary —have now 
attained such magnitude that they can no longer be under- 
taken gratuitously, a large portion of his time being required 
for their proper discharge, and the whole of it could and ought 
to be given to the work in carrying ont to the fullest the 
objects of the organization; also that the Society is now 
entirely destitute of a place to keep and preserve its large 
and constantly increasing collections, being only tenants-at- 
will of the Trustees of the University, in the occupancy of 
one-half of one upper room, and one room in the basement of 
the University building, in which latter their property is con- 
stantly receiving injury from its unsuitableness, and from 
these they are liable to be ejected at any time when in the 
judgment of that Board the small space now occupied is 
needed for the uses of the school, and it is plain that the 
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growing necessities of that Institution will soon require all 
the available space of all the buildings; that the large number 
of the newspapers, pamphlets, and documents, which have 
been for eleven years accumulating, and now on file in the 
possession of the Society, need to be bound and otherwise 
protected for preservation, rendering necessary a very consid- 
erable immediate outlay; also that the incidental expenses of 
the Society, to-wit: the procuring and reception of property of 
historic importance, are quite heavy, and might be increased 
with very great profit to the objects of the organization, and 
through it to the State. 

We would also further represent that the quarterly publica- 
tion, Taz Annaxs or Iowa, has not, from the exclusively his- 
torical character of its contents, received that popular support 
necessary to render it self-sustaining, as regards expense; your 
petitioners, therefore, very respectfully ask appropriations in 
aid of the Society, as follows, to-wit: 

First—An annual appropriation to meet incidental expenses 
and compensate the working officer of the Society. 

Second-—A special appropriation to procure a lot and erect 
a suitable building for the uses of the Society. 


SANFORD W. HUFF, Corresponding Secretary, ex-officio Curator, 
G. W. McCLEARY, President of Board of Curators, 


HENRY MURRAY, M. D., M. W. DAVIS, 

C. W. HOBART, SAMUEL J. HESS, 
WILLIAM CRUM, E. M. GRIFFIN, 
G. W. DODDER, MOSES BLOOM, 

§. C. TROWBRIDGE, 8. S. HOWELL, 

§. J. KIRKWOOD, WALTER HOYT, 
R. §. FINKBINE, F. H. LEE, 

JOHN P. IRISH, WILLIAM VOGT, 


Board of Curators. 
CHAPTER 163. 


An Act in relation to the State Historical Society. 
Wuersas, The Iowa State Historical Society was created 
by an act of the Sixth General Assembly ofthe State of Iowa, 
for the purpose of collecting, arranging, and preserving books, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paintings, statu- 
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ary, and other materials illustrative of the history of this State; 
and also to preserve the memory of the early pioneers of Iowa, 
their deeds, exploits, perils and adventures; to secure facts 
relative to the history of our Indian tribes; to exhibit faith- 
fully the antiquities, and to mark the progress of our rapidly 
developing Commonwealth ; to publish such of the collections 
of the Society as it shall from time to time deem of value and 
interest ; to bind such publications and other books, pamph- 
lets, manuscripts, and papers, as they may publish or collect ; 
and to aid in all respects, as may be within its province, to 
. develope the history of this State in all its departments ; 
therefore, 

Srotion 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, For the above purposes, and to aid in defray- 
ing the incidental expenses of said Society, including rent and 
salary of the Secretary, there is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the State Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of three thousand dollars per annum for two years, 
to be drawn on the order, and expended by, the Board of 
Curators of the said State Historical Society, in such sums as 
they may from time to time require. 

Src. 2. It shall be the duty of said Society to keep an 
accurate account of the manner of expenditure of the money 
hereby appropriated, and furnish a full statement thereof, 
together with the vouchers, to the Governor of this State, in 
the month of December preceding the meeting of each session 
of the General Assembly, to be by him laid before it. 


Src. 3. There shall be delivered to the said Society eighty 
(80) bound copies of all books and documents published by 
order of the State, for the purpose of effecting exchanges with 
similar societies in other States, and for preservation in the 
library of said Society. 

Sxo. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. 


Sec. 5. This act being deemed of immediate importance, 
shall be in force from and after its publication in the Dazly 
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State Register and Iowa Evening Statesman, newspapers pub- 
B lished at Des Moines. 


~] 


am psnipraysd April 7, 1868. 
: OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
‘ Des Mornes, April 11, 1868. 
_ I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the 
original roll now on file in this office. 
Ep Wrieut, See. of State. 


STATE OF IOWA, 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


CORRESPONDENTS — A CHAPTER ON HISTORY. 


We desire more correspondents for THE ANNALS. Its publication as a part of 

the work of the State Historical Society, one of the means of accomplishing its 
objects, is of the utmost importance; and to gather and preserve within its pages 
ai the history of the State, past and present, is a work in which many can join. 
Z There is in every community some person cognizant of the facts of its early 
‘ settlement, or of important transactions or interesting particulars respecting it, 
oy of remote or recent date ; which, with a little time, care and labor bestowed, 
would arrange and put in shape for preservation, and which may prove of great 
value and interest, enhancing as the date of their occurrence grows more and 
more remote. 

Many people, perhaps most people, are apt to undervalue the historical know- 
ledge which they carry in their memories, or the relics of the past which they 
4 have in their possession; and hence the one remains untold and the other un- 
if known; the one passing from the knowledge of men with the passing away of 
2 the possessor; the other perishing from sight for want of care, with the valueless 

_- articles of the household. The Cabinet Rooms of the Historical Society furnish 
2 a place of secure deposit, and protection from injury, for the latter, and its 
/ archives, or the pages of THz ANNALS, for the former. 

But we desire to speak more particularly respecting the collection of the 
history of the State, by securing the recollections of those cognizant of its early 
settlement, or of prominent events or characters connected with it ; or of inter- 
ests which have influenced its prosperity, or the features of its primitive condi- 
tion, before it was marred by the hand of civilization. And in these regards 
there is a wide field and a variety of departmeuts upon which information is 
sought, and which is now within the knowledge of many in various parts of the 
- State, but by whom it seems to be very reluctantly given up. Among the topics 
z upon which information is sought, is that of the Indian tribes. “Lo! the poor 
Indian!’’ in another sense than that conveyed by the poet, is ere long to be 
exclaimed of him. Verily, ‘the day of their deliverance draweth nigh.’’ So 
near at hand does it seem, that only a brief time and they will be studied as a 
people of the past, and investigated with reference to the causes of their rapid 
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There are men within the State who have in early times lived much among or 


upon the borders of the Indian tribes, learned their language, their habits, and. : 


their characteristics to a very great extent, and have become otherwise richly 
intelligent regarding them; whom we would be glad to persuade “to make of 
record’? their knowledge, and with this view earnestly invite contributions. We 
know the difficulties in the way of connected histories ; or treatise arising partly 
from the desultory manner in which all knowledge of them is picked up, partly 
from their natural reticence concerning themselves, partly from the traditional 
character, and hence want of veritableness of all their knowledge of themselves. 
Yet facts, though of a desultory character, are important, and we solicit them ; 
descriptive sketches of their habits, manners, or customs; or disquisitions upon 
their language, traditions, or religion; anything, whether a simple statement of 
a fact or facts, or a carefully prepared essay, will receive attention and preserva- 
tion, and will place not us simply, but the readers of THz Annats—the future 
reader of the history of the early West—and the future investigator of passed- 
away peoples, under gratitude. 

But, dropping the savage, we invite contributions from persons cognizant of 
facts, of times which are not traditional, and a people who are not barbarians. 
We solicit old settlers to put their remembrances on paper, and let it go into the 
archives of the Society, or into the pages of THE ANNALS; a matter of fact to the 
public, an element of the history of the State, garnered for such future use as 
the then may give it significance. 

And this leads to the remark that the minor transactions and seemingly unim- 
portant events of the passing hour are often stores of great wealth to the historian 
who writes a couple of generations or more after the time of their occurrence; 
becoming, through their relations to subsequent events, or in consequence of 
their bearing upon the development of public interests, or their influence upon 
communities or great characters, of the highest significance. Little appreciated 
at the time, they are valued only when some great truth or magnificent result 
attracts attention to the cause, and gives interest to whatever has been con- 
cerned in producing it, or has had a bearing, however remotely, upon it. The 
factious little company, who hid the Charter of their Colony for security in the 
hollow trunk of the old oak, is an illustration in point. They dreamed not of its 
import. The fact of the temporary security of the precious parchment was the 
only burden of their minds. Yet it has come down through many generations, 
and grown to be familiar as “household words’’ to the millions of a great 
nation. Historians incorporate it in their ponderous volumes ; and philosophers 
trace backward to it the spirit of resistance to tyranny which characterized 
their posterity of several generations remove. 

The fanaticism of a backwoods neighborhood, which resulted in the torture 
and hanging of“ witches’? and ‘“ wizards,"’ is a chapter of New England history 
never omitted by the student; although the great events—great in the minds of 
the little colony at the time,—its wars, its political contests, its legislative dis- 
cussions, its gubernatorial changes, its treatment from the mother country, its 
conflicts with Indians and French—may be passed lightly over. There is a clue 
to certain qualities of character of the Puritan settler of New England, brought 
out by this ‘‘Salem Witcheraft’’ affair, which is the compensation for wading 
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through its shocking details of the accusation, the trial, and the execution, gives 
_ interest to the statements, and sustains the perusal. 


In reading Hume, or Macaulay, or Bancroft, or others of the most valuable 
histories, the evidences are abundant of the peculiar and novel sources from 
which they drew the material for their great works. Especially does that prince 
~ of historians, Macaulay, display a rareness of supply equalled by none who had 
gone before, and out of which was wrought his incomparable history. Not alone 
from official statistics and documents, Parliamentary proceedings and State 
papers, but throughout all the by-ways of England he went foraging for little 
facts. Not alone the great libraries, public and private, contributed to- his 
stores; but garrets and secluded places of old mansions were ransacked for old 
papers, old manuscripts, old private letters of important personages, old books, 
ancient ballads, doggerel verse, street poetry, private diaries, tracts, bulletins, 
old sermons, plays, criticisms, satires, lampoons, old newspapers published a 
century and a half before his time, controversial discussions of the old pamph- 
leteers—e omnia genus. Opening his work at random, our eye falls upon the 
following marginal references to the authority of the matter of a single page: 
“‘Russell’s Letter to Nottingham,’’ ‘London Gazette, May 23d, 1692,” ‘‘ Letter 
from the Fleet,’’ ‘‘ Burchette, Burnette, Narcessus,’’ ‘‘ Luttrell’s Diary,’’ “ Me- 
moires de Berwick,’’ “ Ballad on the Battle, one of the best specimens of English 
street poetry,’’ ‘* Old ballad,’’ ‘‘ Advice to a Fainter.”’ 


It is from sources like these which we have indicated, this literary debris of the 
age of which he wrote, that this master has drawn the material for his remark- 
able work, which sketches the events of a section of English history with won- 
derful precision, and spreads before the reader an accurate and comprehensive 
picture of the age of which he writes, photographing characters and places of 
past centuries as if from personal knowledge. We recollect to have read, at the 
time of the appearance of the first instalment of the work, the statement made 
by one of his réviewers, that fourteen years had been spent by the author in 
collecting the material which had been worked into the two volumes then pub- 
lished. But Macaulay gathered his stores before the day of Historical Societies 
in his country, or of any other concerted means of collecting and preserving the 
true material of history. How simplified would have been his work, if at Oxford, 
or London, or elsewhere, had been a depot into which for the previous fifty 
years had been poured these treasures of the past: and how much richer would 
have been the stores, when gathered and culled by hundreds of appreciative 
minds instead of one; and. how much greater would have been the wark accom- 
plished when drawing material from these accumulated sources. No wonder, 
when fourteen years were necessary to gather the facts of the first two volumes 
that death should have overtaken him before the completion of the great work 
which contemplated eight, and that one-half of the great life-labor which he had 
laid out for himself remains unfinished. 

We have referred to these instances as illustrations, how small a portion of 
the real material for the history of a people is to be found in official and recorded 
transactions; and how much the minor events and unnoticed influences of the 
current hour have to do with its points of greatest interest. To gather, arrange, 
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and preserve these passing facts, especially the passing away history of the 
early days of the State, is the work which the Historical Society has undertaken, 
which the Legislature has aided, and to which all are invited to contribute. 

“ EDITOR. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HISTORY OF JOHNSON COUNTY. 


Captain Irish will complete the History of Johnson County in the next num- 
ber ; a compact history, beginning with the first and ending with the last number 
of the year. We shall be disappointed if a very large number of persons in the 
county do not call for the purchase of this volume, so soon as the fact of this 
history comes to be generally known. It alone is worth many times the price of 
the volume of THE ANNALS containing it, to any citizen who takes an interest in 
the county and allows that interest to carry his inquiries above the question of 
its adaptability for the raising of corn or swine. 

The Captain has been an extensive participator in the transactions of which he 
writes ; has been a keen observer, and possesses a memory of wonderful reten- 
tiveness ; has been at great pains withal in the collection of his material ; writes 
graphically and elegantly, and, with the assurance of ‘‘one having authority,’’ 
recounts the stories of the olden time. Defects there may be—no doubt are ; 
yet our old settlers almost unanimously join in pronouncing it correct in all essen- 
tial points ; and, while they would, they think, here and there modify a date or 
a statement, grant that it is superior in truthfulness, fairness and completeness, to 
what (in their judgment) could be produced by any other living man. 

The Captain promises—having in this number passed through the more dry 
details and statisties—to give us more lively reading in the next number ; and 
those who know his peculiar raciness of style and wealth of anecdote, will know 
what expectations to form, based upon this promise. 

In anticipation of a large demand for this volume, by the people of this county, 


now and hereafter, we have arranged that sufficient eopies to supply the demand 
shall be ready upon call. 


MOUNDS. 

HoN. ELIPHALET PRICE does not appear in this number, with a continuation of 
his interesting paper on the ‘‘ OrrGin, ANTIQUITY AND OBJECT OF THE MoUNDS 
OF THE MisstssrPp1,’’ but promises to resume the subject in the October number. 
We will give his excuse in his own words. He says :—'‘'It will be impossible 
for me to send you a continuation of the Mound subject for the July number. 
I have been away from home some; have been very busy some ; and lazy and 
indolent some ; but I will, I think, without doubt, be on hand in the October 
number.”’ 

The opening one of these papers indicates thorough research and much thought : 
bears evidence of superiority, in every respect, to most of the writings upon this 


conjectural topic, and is written in a style that places it among the very best pro- 
ductions from the pen of the accomplished author. 
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‘‘INCIDENTS OF PRISON LIFE IN 1862.” 

_ Magor Van Duzss closes his narrative of ‘‘ Prison Life’’ in this number. We 
hoped that it would have still continued. The story is one of interest, and the 
manner of relating it is happy. There is a felicity of expression and of scholarly 
_ finish to these articles indicative of clearness, and culture, and a literary talent 
~ ofa high order. 

The Major could as easily win distinction in a literary field as money profits in 
a business vocation, in which we believe he is eminently successful. In behalf 
of the many readers who have expressed to us the pleasure and interest they 
have found in the perusal of these articles, we extend to the writer cordial thanks 
for the contribution, and the State owes him gratitude for having rescued and 
made of record this portion of the hitherto unwritten history of her sons in prison. 


STAR SHOWERS. 

It was our expectation to have published an interesting article on the Great 
Meteoric Event of this generation, occurring on the morning of the 14th of No- 
vember of the past year, from the pen of Prof. N. R. Leonard, acting President 
of- the State University, prepared specially for THE ANNALS; but the sudden 
jlness of the Professor while engaged in writing it, compels us to publish with- 
out it. It is promised for the October number. 


Hon. Geo. G. Wright promises, at the earliest opportunity when he can secure 
leave of absence from his very pressing business engagements, to become a con- 
tributor to THE ANNALS Being of the class of earliest citizens of the State, long 
in public life, extensively acquainted with the prominent men of the State (past 
and present), familiar with public events and public interests, his recollections 
will be of rare interest. We hope for a beginning in the October number. 


INDIANS. 


Walter Hoyt, Esq., of lowa City, hopes to be able in the next (October) num- 
ber to commence a History of the Sac Indians, which promises to be of unusual 
interest—tracing their migrations, their fusions with other tribes, and separations 
again, from their ancient homes on the borders of the great lakes to their final 
occupancy of lands west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Hoyt was, in early life, much among the Indians on both sides of the lakes, 
in Canada and in the States, and gathered his facts among them. It will hence 
have the merit of being new and hitherto unwritten. 


“THE BEND.” 


Nicholas Zeller, Esq., of Penn township, Johnson county, has furnished us 
with a history of the early days of that portion of the county (including two 


“ townships,) known as the ‘‘ BeND,’’ which we are unable to publish in this num- 


ber, having already given a large space to the History of Johnson County, by 
Capt. Irish. The sketch by Mr. Zellir contains several very interesting Danuens 
lars of the early settlement of that portion of the county, and, as soon as practi- 
eable, will be published. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

It is a “consummation devoutly to be wished’’ by us that every newspaper 

published within the State would send a copy regularly to the Historical Society. 

Such gifts are duly appreciated. The papers received are carefully filed, ‘bound 

and preserved. We are in receipt of nearly one hundred er It is very 
desirable to have all. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF IOWA. 


Mr. A. P. Woods is still working faithfully upon his great history of the part 
Towa took in the war of the rebellion. Several years of patient labor have 
already been devoted to the collection of material for the work. It augurs well 
for it. Truthfulness and completeness in particulars are qualities which give to- 
such a work value ; and these can only be secured by patient personal plodding 
through an immense mass of desultory and promiscuous matter, after a long and 
wearisome labor in collecting it. To collect material, arrange, compare and 
select, and then write a history of such a character is no holiday task. 


NEWLY INAUGURATED. 


This season has witnessed the inauguration of a ceremony new among the 
observances of communities ; the decoration of the graves of fallen soldiers. All 
over the country has this ceremony been performed by returned soldiers—their 
former companions in arms—joined by citizens. 

The 30th of May was set apart by act of the Grand Encampment of the Grand _ 
Army of the Republic of the United States, and announced by the Grand Com- 
mander, Gen. John A. Logan, Washington, D. C., and under the auspices of that 
organization of soldiers, was carried into effect throughout the whole country. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


We expect to commence publishing a History of Washington County in the next 
number, written by one personally familiar with its history from its beginning. 


THE ANNALS FOR 1864. 


Those having extra copies of the April and July numbers of THE ANNALS of 
1864, will confer a great favor by sending to us. There is a large demand for 
these numbers, and the supply of the Society has long been exhausted. We 
will send Tur ANNALS gratuitously the current year to any one who will send us: 
a copy of the July number, 1864. 


